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Part I. 

Introduction. 

In most works on this subject it is assumed that the student is far advanced in the study of Counter- 
point and Composition, besides possessing a cultivated ear and an ability to imagine the quality and inten- 
sity of sounds from written notes. Eminently desirable as these qualifications are, experience shews that 
those vrho possess them are the few excellent musicians for whom a book on orchestration is of least im- 
portance. The less gifted, who may at one time or another write a song, a valse, a march, an operetta 
or a cantata and have an opportunity of getting it performed by a more or less complete orchestra (gener- 
ally the latter), these are the individuals who need most help and for whose use a practical manual should 
be chiefly designed. 

In England at the present day the following resources are most common: 1; The String Band, usually 
amateurs and mostly consisting of a quantity of indifferent violins, one or two violas and cellos and a hired 
double-bass. Occasionally it has a flute or some other wind instrument but it never becomes a real orches- 
tra. This is to be found everywhere and composers should learn how to write for it. 2) The Theatre Band, 
consisting of from eight to thirty mixed stringed and wind instruments selected on the Darwinian princi- 
ple- that is, the survival of the strongest. This needs considerable skill to write for effectively. 3) The 
Brass Band: a growing power in the North of England. This needs so much special knowledge . to write 
for that we must reluctantly leave it out of question. 4) The Wind Band, such as is found on piers and 
other open-air places of entertainment. About this all manuals are silent, but we shall endeavour to tell 
something about it. The less common kinds of orchestra are 5) The Full Band (so-called) such as is 
found at Promenade Concerts and the like. This is only the Theatre Band on a rather larger scale and is 
generally ill -balanced and with inferior players for the subordinate instruments .^^6) The Small Orchestra, by 
which is meant the collection of instruments for which Mozart and Beethoven generally wrote, but wiih a 
generous preponderance of strings .^^7) The FUU Orchestra, a thing only to be met with at the principal 
London and provincial concerts or festivals. Hitherto classes 6 and 7 have alone been considered in books 
on orchestration. We shall now attempt to supply the deficiency. 

One important point. Most musicians in spite of themselves think of pianoforte music as the normal 
type of music. We shall therefore endeavour all along to translate, as it were, from pianoforte idiom into 
ordiestral language. The beginner in orchestration will do well not to add to his labours by composing at 
the same time. Until he is fairly practised in the technique of the art he had much better confine himself 
to arrangements such as he will here find indicated. When he can compose orchestral music, however badly, 
a book on instrumentation will be of little assistance to him. What is then indispensable is to hear his works 
performed. 

Thfe experienced musician (for whom this book is not written) may be displeased to find in the musical 
examples the real notes writtto for the transposing instruments. But the quotations are intended to be 
read by the inexperienced and are therefore simplified in every way to that end. There are quite enough 
unavoidable difficulties in our way. 

Acknowledgment is due to the following firms for permission to make quotations from their copyright scores: 

Messrs, Breitkopf mid Hartely Chappelly Choudens, Novello, Peters, Ricordi, ScAotty and Sdmberih,^ 

London. October 1896. 
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Chapter I. 

The String* Band. 

The String Band is the most important section of the orchestra, being the most capable of expres- 
sion and the least fatiguing to listen to. It is, therefore, to the orchestra what the diapasons are to 
the organ. 

The instruments composing it are only such stringed instruments as are played upon with a bow, 
namely: Violins, (disposed in two groups, 1^1 & 2^), Violas, 'Cellos and Basses, and it will be neces- 
sary to describe the capabilities of each of these before proceeding, although they have certain feat- 
ures in common, as we shall see. The student will find his task materially lightened if he can 
scrape - literally - acquaintance with one or other of them*, as, if he looks upon orchestral music en- 
tirely from a pianist's or organist's point f>f view, he is not likely to get very far. 

The Violin. 

The Violin has four strings, tuned a fifth apart, the 1^1 giving treble £\ the second the J below, 
the third the D below this, and the fourth the ff lower still. Music is written for it in the treble 
clef, and its compass for orchestral purposes extends from the aforesaid G to about the ^- three octaves 
and one note above. 

tuned Compass (with the intermediate semitones.) ^ ^ « ^ 



Difficult. 



* 



HZ 



^0=^ 



-0-^ 






i^^*" 



Sometimes written in place, 
but easier to read thus, an 
octave lower with 8^5 



The intervening notes are produced by planting the tips of the four fingers of the left hand in suc- 
cession firmly upon the strings, the length of which is thus shortened for the time being. This would 
give a complete scale for about two octaves and a half. By shifting the hand higher up the neck of 
the instrument, most of the same notes are obtained with a different fingering, and the higher notes are 
reached. Each successive shift or position enables the player to reach one note of the scale of C 
higher than the previous one. For the sake of reference, it will be useful to have complete tables of 
fingering for all instruments, we, therefore, give in the Appendix the fingering of the various Violin 
positions. It is easy to understand, that as the length of the string diminishes by the hand creeping 
up the finger-board the notes wiU lie closer and closer together, rendering perfect intonation more 
and more difficult. The standard of Violin playing has considerably advanced during the last twenty 
years; but jast as a rope is no stronger than its weakest part, so an orchestra is at the mercy of its 
least competent player; or, as Sir Michael Costa used to say "If I have got six good fiddles and one 
bad one I have got seven bad fiddles." Therefore, do not write as if for good players, but write as if 
for bad ones, avoiding the second, eighth and higher positions. 

St Saens, in his Opera "Henri VIII" has a long passage, like a solo from a concerto for 15!Vio- 
lins alone. But a much better example may be culled from Wagner's " Siegfried" (Act ID), which shows 
off every part of the instrument's compass to admiration. It is very difficult, however. 



Andante. 

1«i Violins alone 



Ez.l 
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It may here be pointed out that the String's differ from most other instruments in being able to 
play from jqfp to ,X)5^ either on their hig-hest or lowest notes with equal ease. The Violin can play 
diatonic florid passag-es with a velocity and delicacy which the piano cannot approach. The g^reat dif- 
ficulty for the non -violinist (or pianist) musician is to write passages which will lie well under the 
fingers, and not demand sudden and awkward changes of position. A familiarity with the fingering of 
merely the 1?! and 3?!^ positions is an immense help. Speaking generally, it is well to avoid succes- 
sive skips, unless these are made to an open string. The following passage, from the end of Beet- 
hoven's 9tl^ Symphony is quite practicable, but a note lower it would be impossible. 

Prestissimo. ^^ *^ .««^# # ^«*# 

Ex.«. 

Notice that the little mark over the D, A, and E forms the indication that these notes are to be played 
on an open string. 

The chief obstacle in very rapid passages is the difficulty of keeping a number of Violins abso- 
lutely together. If one player gets one semiquaver behind the rest when playing at utmost speed, he 
is obliged to skip several notes before he can ^ei in again. In the final Chorus of the GrOlden Leg- 
end, for instance,^ it is not humanly possible for everybody to play the whole of the extensive bra- 
voura passages. But so long as the players do not all "dry up" at the same place, this does not spoil 
the performance. 

Violin passages, in order to be easy, should partake more of a scale than an arpeggio character 
and should not contain augmented or diminished intervals. Chromatic notes being played by advancing 
or drawing back the same finger that playB the natural note, it will easily be comprehended that a 
quick chromatic scale is exceedingly difficult on the violin, though easy enough on the piano and many 
wind instruments. The following are hideously difficult: 

Allegro con fuoco. 



Ex.3. 

Warner. 
-'Tristan und bolder 
End of Act I. 

Ex.4. 

Sullivan. 

''Golden Lefrend.*" 

Scene IT. 

while these present no particular obstacles 

Lento. 

Beethoven. A *\ P ^^^^ ^TJTj^J J 
-Leonora" Overture. ^^ \ w di \ \ \d d^' ■ j 
N9 2. 

Ex. 6. 
Weber. 
"Der Frelsehiitz.^ 
Aet H. 

The latter quotation, although chromatic is really nothing more than a chromatic scale in 
crotchets, and, therefore, fairly easy. For an example of the most brilliant passage -writing for violin 
it is possible to imagine, we would recommend the reader to Sir Arthur SuUivarfs Overture to "Mac- 
beth J' a splendid sample of orchestration throughout. 

Unless some indication to the contrary be given, each note will be produced by a separate stroke 
of the bow, thus detaching the notes one from another as in '^noN legalo^^ \\diViO playing, or as when 
a singer utters each note with a separate breath. A slur over two or more notes, indicates that 
these are \.o be taken with the same stroke of the bow, and if the phrase thus marked be impossibly 
long for one bow, the player will make his fresh stroke without a perceptible break. The following 
are the chief kinds of bowing used in orchestral playing: the composer should not fail to mark ex- 
actly what he wants. 

Detached- for clear and separate articulation, especially suitable to vigorous and agitated pas- 
sages. It can be used up to a very high rate of speed, though becoming difficult thus. 
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Slurred- for smooth and singling: passages. In such the composer will have to think very carefully upon 
the true phrasing and elocution of his themes. Passages often contain both slurred and detached notes,Miien 
the latter are better marked with dots; these have not quite the same staccato significance that they have 
in piano music. Passages too rapid to be played detached are more possible slurred. The very rapid passage 
from Beethoven given above is, howevei:, slurred in '^Leonora N? 2^^ and detached in the revised edition. 

Short detached, a kind of staccato- indicated thus r rr. 

Sautille (German Sprin^^-bogen) is marked when several very short staccato notes come together. The 
bow is suffered to rebound on the strings as when one drums with a knife on a table. 



\ ^ \ r 



I 4^4 

soMtille. 

When notes are played twice or thrice by means of quickly alternating short strokes of the bow they are 
said to be double- bowed or triple-bowed. This mode of execution applied to a whole passage is called 
trenwto, one of the most frequently used, and abused, violin effects. It is divisible into two kinds, measured 
tremolo and real tremolo (tremolo mdrato); in the former the notes have a definite value, in the latter the 
bow simply vibrates as rapidly as possible; the notation in this case should indicate notes of shorter value 
than can possibly be played. Here are examples of both. 



Ex.7. 

Weber. 
"Per Frelgthutz." 



• Ex.8. 
Grie^. 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

Ex.9. 

Herold. 
Overture tfrZampa." 

Ex. 10. 

Melodrame. 
"The Coraican Brothers: 



vace con 




In the first example great agitation and power is given to a simple passage by the double -bowing. In the 
second we have a passage too quick to be played well thus and the effect is less good. In the third we have 
a figure of a type common and easy enough in orchestral music but difTicult to transfer to the piano. In the 
fourth is shewn a slow melody played trenwlandOy a very usual thing in melodramatic music. Abbrevia- 
tions are naturally used in writing tremolos and in theatrical music the device adopted at a) is often used 
to still further save trouble to the composer and the copyist. 

Shakes are played on the violin by stopping a note with one finger and rapidly depressing and raising 
the next finger during one stroke of the bow. A similar alternation of two notes from a third to an aug- 
mented fourth (not more) apart forms what is called legato treniolo "Someiimes slurred— or wave - tre- 
molo, from the notes being slurred. It can, like the bow tremolo, be either measured or real: e. g. : 



Ex. 11, 

Solo. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



Cello &Bas9 



Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 
Andante. 




WHO 



Ex.ie. 

Clarinet Solo. 



Wagner. Tkimhauser Overture. 



I'i Violins 
in 4 parts. 



ZlH Violins 
in 4 parts. 




Wagner has frequently written this tremolo for divided violins in opposite directions, thus: 



Wagner: Tristan, Act I. 
AUej 



Ex. 13. 

Z^ Violins. 



Violas. 



Chorus. 




and many composers have since followed 
his example. But a momenfs thought wiU 
shew this effect to be only one on paper, 
for if the tremolo be a real one the play- 
ers cannot possibly execute it at precisely 
the same rate of speed, so that the two 
notes will practically always be sounding 
simultaneously. 



Am Un-termast 



die Se-ftiel ein! 

Double notes. 



The violin can sound two notes at a time if the bow be suffered to touch two strings instead of one. 
And since divers notes may be fingered on one while the other keeps its own sound a large number of 

double sounds may be placed as easily as single notes. Thus: 

and corresponding intervals on the other strings. Where one note is an open string any note, possible on 
the adjacent string can be sounded with it. But where both strings are being stopped by the fingers we 
get a still larger choice. It is needless to waste space by giving a list; any interval not exceeding an oc- 




tave can be played so long as the upper note of the two lies between 

I 



fSni^ 



and the lower between 



f 



wF 



But although soloists can play even scales in double thirds and sixths; successive double notes 
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must be caotiously used in the orchestra, as they are difficult to play in tune: it is safer, when the num- 
ber of players will admit of it, to mark such places 'xlxvisi" (divided - "div!' for short), when half the play- 
ers will play one note and the remainder the other. 



Ex.14. Allegro energico. 

Lucifer. 



Violino I 



Sullivan.- The Ooldeu Legend, Scene I. 




In writing for Strings this subdivision of parts is frequently necessary, as we shall see. The easier 
double notes are much used in the accompaniments of dance music in order to make the most of the few 
25^ Violins and Violas in small bands. 

Triple and even quadruple notes are also quite possible and sometimes very useful, but it is safer, for 
orchestral purposes, to use only such as contain one open string. 



^HJiiiJj"i«i"J^ ^ 




More than two strings cannot really be simultaneously sounded by the bow, but by executing a slightly 
curved stroke the notes are heard very nearly together. It is therefore of no use to write the above chords 
as long notes, for only two out of the three or four could be sustained. For this reason these chords are 
mostly used short or for sforzando effects, and when otherwise are veritten thus: 

Mendelssohn: Owrture to **Athalie.'' 

Ex. 15. 

The triple and quadruple stops are much more valuable when the notes are played like an arpeggio, ei- 
ther slurred or bowed. We then get a form of accompaniment to which the piano affords us no analogy 
either in shape or delicacy. Beethoven: End of Choral Symphony. 
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The student unfamiliar with the orchestra should endeavour with all his might to realise the funda- 
mental differences between the way a given passage would sound on the piano and on strings. The dif- 
ference is very noticeable in legato runs and florid passages. On the piano each note, however delicate, 
has a percussive and momentary sound; on a stringed instrument, as on a voice, the notes can come 
gliding in succession, remaining at the same quality as long as desired. To play the notes of Ex. 6 A 6 
on the piano gives no idea of their actual sound. These are special effects, just as the quick Pianoforte ar- 
peggio is a special effect, and neither can be accurately translated in terms of the other. We shaU now 
mention a few still more special Violin effects. 
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Pissicato. (literally, plucked or pinched.) 

Sometimes the Violin is played for a while without the bow, the strings being plucked by the fore- 
finger of the right hand. This of course gives a ¥ery sbort staccato and dry tone akin to that of the harp, guitar 
and similar instruments. It is apt to seem tricky and vulgar if used too frequently, but is a valuable re- 
source when discreetly employed. It is indicated by writing the abbreviation of the word "pizzj' against 
the passage to be thus played, and the resumption of the bow must be indicated by the words "col arco" 
or "arco" simply (German Bogen). The momentary nature of the sounds thus produced renders it useless 
to write long notes. In Gavottes and such like pieces of the present day it has been an almost invari- 
able rule to make the principal theme played first pizzicato and then arco. This vulgar convention was 
perhaps owing to the extreme popularity accorded to the well-known pizzicato polka movement in Delibes 
"Sylvia" ballet -suite. Three notable examples of pizzicato I would direct your attention to: the first is in 
the Scherzo of Beethoven's C minor Symphony, too well known to reproduce here. This has in several 
places short appoggiatura notes before the principal notes very difficult to perform, for it is clear that 
if the fore -finger alone be used to pluck the strings notes can only be played as fast as that finger can 
move. But by using two or even three fingers this and other far more difficult passages can be executed 
with ease; but players are curiously unwilling to alter tradition. The other example is from a movement in 
a Suite for Strings by R. Wuerst. 
pizz. pizz. 



Ex.16. 



Besides charming effects got by light and shade (^etj striking in pizzicato) a special feature is here shown 
in the rapid diange from arco to pizz. This is not difficult, the bow being alway^s held in the unoccupied 
fingers ready for action but the present is an extreme instance. Only where the pizzicato goes on for a 
length of time uninterrupted, as in the extraordinary Scherzo of Tsrhaikowshy's St!? Symphony, is it 
worth the playerfe while to lay down his bow altogether. The third instance is in Berlioz' Faust, the fa- 
mous serenade of Mephistopheles, quoted on page 26. The guitar effect obtained by the arpeggios is very 
striking. Pizzicato is of best effect if written neither quite low nor high. The following diagram shows 

its good and bad places on the Violin. ^ , , 

^ ^ ^ood hard and anappy. 

weak ' - -^ ^^ 





Sordini. (Oer, D'drnp/er^ Bng, Mutes; Pr. Sourdines.) 

A singular effect is produced upon the Violin by placing either a metal clip upon the bridge orthrust- 
ing a strip of metal, bone, or horn between the ends of the strings near the tail-piece. The result is 
to destroy that marvellous power of resonance possessed by the instrument and io reduce its tone to a 
woolly and muffled whisper. The larger the body of strings the more striking is this effect, whether 
used for passages of a mysterious or fairy -like character or for imparting a sentiment of gloom and 
sadness. The slow movement of Beethoven's £ flat Piano concerto is often quoted as an especially beau- 
tiful example. The Dance of Sylphs from Berlioz' Faust is another, still more delicate. Notice the 
strange effect of the sforzando in the middle. But the introduction to Weber's Oberon overture is 
finer than either. The immensely slow tempo allows the mysterious sentiment time to take thorough 
hold of the listener, and the breaking of the magic spell at the end is a stroke of genius. Modern 
composers have somewhat abused the Sordine effect by simply using it as a means to obtain light- 
ness and delicacy of tone in elaborate and heavily scored vocal accompaniments. Mozart's air ^^D mio 
tesoro" in Don Giovanni is an example of the use of mutes without justification and Sullivan's "Ivan- 
hoe" (Act I, Scene 1, Ivanhoe's challenge) affords another. The beginning and end of St Saens' Rouet 
d' Omphale shew the mutes used to admiration and in Act 11 of Tristan Wagner divides his strings 
into two separate bodies, muted and unmuted, using them alternate^. 

The brass mutes are generally too heavy, destroying all the tone, and the slip of bone does not pro- 
duce sufficient effect. The best mute is the bandsman^s rough and ready device of a penny wedged be- 
tween the strings above the bridge of the Violin. Some few moments of time are necessary for the play- 
er to ^^ the mute out of his pocket and adjust it; less time being required to remove it. The composer 
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must remember to allow for this when employing- the mute during: the course of a pieces by giving a 
few bars' rest to the Violins. About 3 bars common time J = lOO is sufficient to fix and one bar to re- 
mo^'e the mute. 

For further particulars concerning the less usual Violin effects such as the employment of harmonics 
Ac, the student is referred to the Appendix to this chapter, page 12. 

The Viola or Tenor. 

(ffer. Bratache; Fr, Alfo-y It. Viola) 

The Violins, divided into two bodies, called Firsts and Seconds, represent the t^^^o upper members of 
the String Quartet or band; the Viola takes the Tenor part. This instrument is simply a larger -sized 
Violin with its four strings tuned a fifth lower; that is A, D, G and C. Music for it is written usu- 
ally in the Alto (not Tenor) clef, though the treble clef is used on the rare occasions when it goes in- 
to the high positions. The compass of this instrument for orchestral purposes is just three octaves from 

its lowest note. . . . ., u 

nasal and penctrafini:". sHnom 

4 g higher. 



ift'eak and hollow. 




The tone is much poorer and more nasal than that of the Violin, especially on the two lower strings, 
owing to its being of smaller proportions than its pitch demands. A larger instrument, however, would 
be awkward to play. Here I should point out to the student that since the middle parts of music are 
naturally seldom as important or complicated as the upper part, Second Violin and Viola players are 
far less skillful than First Violins (especially in amateur bands), and he will do well therefore, to avoid 
taxing their powers to any extent, save in the matter of double notes in their lowest li octave. To 
these they are well accustomed; to passages of rapid execution they are not. 

All that has been said concerning^ fingering, double notes, pizzicato &c. on the Violin applies equally 
to the Viola. The older masters seldom troubled to write "con sordino" for this instrument; not, I 
think, because they did not desire the effect, but simply because the Violas were so few in number that 
they feared to extinguish the tone altogether. This is also the reason why the old writers often neg- 
lected to write a separate part for it, writing in three part harmony and letting the Viola double the bass. 
Composers might do well to bear this in mind in the present day. Viola players have always been both 
scarce and bad, and in getting together an orchestra directors are apt to engage as few as they can pos- 
sibly do with, because these instruments rarely having any prominent part, they think they will not be 
missed. This is a wretched economy, but one forced upon tiiem by the serious cost of orchestras. 

It is of increasing importance in the present day to have the Violas numerous and good, as composers 
sometimes avail themselves* of the gloomy and characteristic tone to give this instrument the top part. 
No one would do this throughout an entire work as Mehul did in his opera Uthal (1803) but Wagner 
has frequently dsone it for an entire scene (Tristan, Act I. Sc. 2; Walkiire, Act I. Sc. 3; <fec) and Brahms 
has written a Serenade for orchestra (Op. 16, in A) with Violas in place of Violins. For a few bars the ef- 
fect is far more pleasing than for longer. One of the few existing important Solos for Viola is Ber- 
lioz' Harold in Italy Symphony, which has a Viola obbligato all through; but the obbligato to Annchen's 
song in the 2^ Act of Weber's Freischutz is a far better specimen of how to write effectively for the 
instrument. To these actual Solos I will add the quotation of a very beautiful one from Liszt, the open- 
ing of the slow movement of his Faust Symphony, one Viola forming the accompaniment to an Oboe. This 
would be lovety were it ever well played. 

Andante soave. 
Ex.17. 

Oboe. 



Viola. 
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The ordinary function of the Viola in the orchestra is far humbler, consisting^ usually of sustained, re- 
peated dr tremolo notes which form the middle part of the harmony. Wagner is unmerciful to this* in- 
strument, often writing arpeggios across the four strings which are all but impossible, e.g.: 

Ex.18. 
•'Tristan und Isoldef 
Act n,Sc.l. 

In the Prelude to Tristan will be found a fine passage for Violas rising above the Violins. In the 
Overture to Tannhauser the Viola part is very difficult but effective. 




Allegro. 



Ex.19. 




The Violoncello. (Oftea called 'Cello for shortness.) 
Ger. Vi'o/onael/'^ Fr, Violoncello. 

This is not, as its name is erroneously meant to suggest, the diminutive of the Violone or Bass Viol, 
but it is a large instrument of the Violin family. Its four strings are an octave below those of the 
Viola, thus: 



very fall and resonant u<'ak«'r 



thinner but sweet 



^ whinin g. 





Aiidaiite moderate 



Wagnf^rs"Loheijfiri!ir Opening of Act II. 



used only in Solos; 
generally harmonir». 

The large size of this instrument makes the fingering much wider than on the Violin, consequently 
the available double stops are fewer. They are less used also, as one does not often want thick harmon)r 
in the bass octaves. The 'Cello, it will be noticed, has a very extended compass, which causes the nota- 
tion to require sometimes the bass, sometimes the tenor and sometimes the treble clef. The use of the 
latter is open to misinterpretation, arising thus. Until recently it was usually (but nof invariably) the 
custom to write in the treble clef an octave higher than the notes were intended to sound and this was 
usually the case if the treble clef immediately followed the bass clef. If the treble clef followed 
the tenor the real notes were written. Confusion in this matter is not yet cleared away, so the student 
will do well, when it becomes necessary to use the treble clef, to use the tenor clef first if possible. 
Here are two typical "Cello passages. 

Mendelssohn s Overture: "C alm g ea and prosperous Voyage." 

Ex.^0. 



Ex.«l. 



Besides being the bass of the string quartet theXello has such a valuable singing quality on its first 
string as to obviate all necessity for the Viola's undertaking any melody in a tenor part. The Viola at such 
a time sometimes goes below and plays bass, but not unassisted. 

Double stops on the ^Cello should not exceed a minor seventh in extent unless the lower note be an o- 
pen string. Triple stops may be used when the two intervals in the chord are respectively a fifth and a 
sixth. Pizzicato is more effective than on the Violin. Owing to the greater length of string the sound 
lasts longer and is of a very agreeable quality, especially in the tenor register. 

Mutes were seldom used for the 'Cello up to 1820, the beautiful effect in the slow movement of Beet- 
hoven's Pastoral Symphony being almost a solitary example. Mutes are never made heavy enough to pro- 
duce the proper effect on this instrument. 

Advantage is sometimes taken of the 'Cello's extensive compass and varied tone -quality to use several 
of these instruments, either Soli or in numbers in harmony. The earliest instance of this beautiful ef- 
fect is in the Overture to M^uPs Opera Ariodant (1799) where 4 Solo 'Cellos are used, the Basses play- 
ing with the lowest. Rossinils use of 6 XJellos in the William Tell Overture is well known, and also 
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Wagnerls lovely passage for 5 X^ellos and Bass in Die Walkure Act I, but there is an equally beau- 
tiful instance in the same composerls Sieg'fried Act I, and here is a less familiar example from Grieg. 



♦Cello l.«. 



'Cello a. 4. 



Grieg.— March from Sigurd Jorsolfar. 
Molto moderate e nobUe. 

jjj^.rj J n.J J J A.. I JJP, 




^" f rt> 



In the Incantation of Mephistopheles in the Garden Act of Faust, Gounod writes sustained harmony for 
8 'Cellos, but there are rarely sufficient instruments in the orchestra to carry out this intention, and the 
effect is rather wasted on an unimportant passage. 

The Double Bass. 

This forms the bass not only of the Strings (to which it acts like the pedals do to an organ, supply- 
ing the 16 foot tone) but also of the whole orchestra. Its compass is variable as regards the lowest note 
owing to the different tunings, the instrument having sometimes three, sometimes four and even (rarely) 
five strings. For convenience the music for the Double-bass is always written an octave higher than the 
actual sounds, therefore its apparent compass is as foUovtns: ^ 



I Of . Of J Of J OF j 



«f- 



higher notes than A being poor in quality and difficult of intonation. The various tunings are thus: 

< ae 8 4 4» 5 6 



3E 



an 



8 



Tf- 



mz 



5 



=KII 



mr 



Soundinfi^ an Octave lower."^ ^ ^ # 

1 is the ordinary English tuning of the 3 -stringed Bass; 2 is also met with and was at one time 
common in Germany, while the Frendi used to employ 3 by preference. But the four-stringed Bass is now, 
on account of its additional low notes entirely superseding^ the finer toned instrument. It is tuned as at 4) 
or by Mr. White and a few other English players as at 4?^, the tuning 6) is recommended by Berlioz as 
supplementary to 3) but I am not aware of its ever havings been employed. Modern composers having 
found even the B string give them insufficiently low notes have occasionally directed the player to tune 
down to a lower note still (Wagner Rheingt)ld Prelude: half the Basses to ^b, Tristan Act 11 one 
Bass to C^), Moreover, several gjeat composers, notably Beethoven, having written Double Bass parts down 
to ^ an octave below the 'Cello, an instrument with a fifth string has, during the last ten years, been in- 
vented in Germany. It is used in the Meiningen Hof-capelle, but I know of no other orchestra viiiich yet 
possesses it. The tuning i$ as at 6) but owing to the width of the finger-board and closeness together of 
the strings it lacks tone. It is useful to have the Double Basses in an orchestra of various tunings, as 
the number of '^open strings'' is thereby increased, the tone improved and execution of passages made more 
certain. For if the fingering of the 'Cello is difficult, necessitating a change of position for each note^ 
this is doubly the case with the Bass, where the strings are nearly twice the length. Rapid passages 
on both instruments are not only difficult but mostly ineffective, as the grave sounds do not speak 
clearly. The well known passages 

Allegrojna nou tropgo. 

AUegro. ^^ 

Ex.24. 1" 

in Beethoven^s 4t^ and 5t^ Symphonies are intended to sound comical and fiilly achie^'e their object: the imita- 
tion of thunder in the Pastoral Sjrmphony, too, 

Alleerro. 




Ex.«5. y»ii'i>» ^J]P3Jff[ j ^^yii,JB8ffl3jraj^^ 
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is a proof that such passages sound a mere indistinct rumble, but the great composers have written 
many almost impossible and quite ineffective florid basses; ^.^..-Mendelssohn in the Scherzo of 
the Scotch Symphony and many other places, Wagner in the opening of Sc. 2, Act III, of Lohen- 
grin 4bc. Especially to be avoided are such arpeggio basses as one finds in piano music. Here 
is a singularly bad instance from Mendelssohn^s Athalie, remarliable in a composer who knew 
the orchestra so well: 



Ex. Z6. 

Chorus. 



Cello & Bass.! 



^ J^j^ J 1\ h 



see a Strang: - er, a 



,1 KM r M 



Strang - er up- on thy throne ap 

i 



p ili jP rJ 



m 



pears 



Many of these blunders owe their existence to the old tradition (now dying out) that, save in rare 
cases, the basses and 'cellos should play the same. When passages too hard for the Double-bass 
occurred the player used, in former times, to simplify them at his own convenience, but now that 
we insist on exactitude in performance we must be careful to write practically. This convention was 
also responsible for the serious fault that composers, even when Basses only went down to j4j never 
scrupled to write down to low C for them, thus necessitating the most avtrkward transpositions. So 
much is this the case in Beethoven that, as above stated, a Bass with a 6t& string has been invented to 
to meet the difficulty. In order to play the opening theme of "The Power of Sound'': 



Ex.27. -t>^ Ijj^ JTJ I J j^ ^ 



Spohr used to make the Basses tune down to ff, but this is now unnecessary. The following pas- 
sages among many in Beethoven's works, are difficult to alter nicely, 

Eroica Symphony.^ ^ C minor Symphony. #^#. 

'Mil jjj i j JJh ^^ Hx.«9. v!n _|jjj -, i i7crrurj i J i 

A major Symphony. ^ ^ Choral Symphony. ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 



Ex. ZS. 



Ex. 30. 



^g^ 



^^P 



§ 




m 



Ex. 31. V'trj 



li^ 



w 



^ 



I 



i 



and orchestral players cannot be left to use their own judgment in such matters. 

The bow of the Double-bass is short in proportion to the instrument and has to work hard to set 
the heavy, strings in vibration. Accordingly long slurred passages or held notes cannot be played 
with one stroke of the bow, especially if tone is required: the following passage, from the slow 
movement of Mozarfs Jupiter Symphony is impossible as written; it is always played with three 
bows to a bar, and even then cannot be made really fortissimo: 




Ex. 32. ^^^^ 



but the piano passage later in the same movement is practicable. 




Tremolo with the bow is effective but very fatiguing on the Double-bass; it should not be indulged 
in too much. There are other resources which may be substituted for it: e.g: a roll on the drums 
(vide p. 64) or a tremolo of 'cellos only, with bass sustaining. The legato tremolo is rarely used, but 
.if the lower note be an open string it is easy, though not particularly effective. 
Double notes are, naturally, seldom needed so low down as on the bass, and it is a little difficult 
to draw the bow evenly over two such heavy strings. Few players execute them well. It is as well 
to warn the beginner here not to lose sight of the fact that the 'Cello and Bass, which usualfy play 
the same written notes, are therefore usually playing in octaves. The tone of the Double-bass is 
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somewhat woolly and hoarse, needing: the clearer-toned ^Cello in the octave above to ^ive it firmness 
and roundness; the noble recitative and melody in the Finale of Beethoven^s Choral Symphony is 
as effective a specimen of good writing- for the two as can be found. The only instance on record of 
an important passage for Double-basses alone is in Verdi^s OtellO) opening of Act IV. 

Pizzicato on the Double-bass is powerful and resonant; it is often employed, even when the other 
strings are playing arco to give a light bass to a solo voice or instrument, where sustained notes 
would be too overpowering. 

Mutes are hardly ever used on the Double-bass, few players even possessing them. I have found 
them make little difference to the tone unless they are at least two pounds in weight, when a beauti- 
fully veiled quality of sound is produced. 

Appendix to Chap. I. 

Fingering of the Violin. (Viola the same a fifth lower.) 



a ^ zz 



a S 



m: 



JX. 






311 



3e: 



11* pos. c 

;^nd pos. 

SX^ pos. 
4th pos. 
5t^ pos. 
6th pos. 
7th pos. 
8tli pos. 
94^ pos. 
10th pos. 
11 th pos. 

The last four positions are only used on the 1*J A 2°i* string- The sign o denotes an open string. 
The fingerings of the 'Cello and of the Double-bass are too complex to be of any use giving them. 
Each string has its own tone- colour, that of the 4^^ string being especially marked. Melodies 
are sometimes written to be played entirely on one string, especially the 4th, the usual indication 
being "sul G" or "sul 4*^". Ex. 62 p. 27 is a good example.The opening strain of the Adagio of Beet- 
hovetfs 4th Symphony is to be played on the D string and the 21^ subject of Weber% Oberon Over- 
ture upon the 2^^ string. A solo passage played on one string wiU always be endowed with more 
character than if divided between two voices, as it were. The ascent to a high' position is ana- 
logons to a singer taking his high notes. 

Sul pontioello. (Cfer. Am Steg. Fr. sur le cheoalet) 

This direction, meaning "on (close to) the bridge" but never written in English, indicates that 
instead of the bow being used in the customary spot it is to go close against the bridge, when a 
peculiar, almost hissing tone results, very effective in tremolo (either bow or finger) but best in 
the lower octave of the instrument. To return to the usual way of playing the direction is "all^ 
ordinario." 

Col legno. 

A very curious but hardly legitimate violin effect. It means "with the wood)' and consists in play, 
ing with the back of the bow. This is not drawn across the strings but tapped upon them, con- 
sequently only staccato notes can be written in this way. The sound of the note is intermingled 
with the sounds of the two portions of the string which lie on each side of the bow, making so 
indistinct a rattle as to be only of good effect in a tolerably numerous orchestra. The earliest ex- 
ample of this is in a Rondo of Hummers in A minor for Piano and orchestra; Chopin copied the 
effect in the Rondo of his 2°d Pfte. Concerto. The idea in each case was to suggest the sound of 
castagnettes. Our quotation from Liszt s Mazeppa on p. 34 affords another example, auid a still 
better one is in St. Saens^ Danse Macabre, where the rattling of bones is most weirdly suggested. 
Wagner also has it in Mime^s music in "Siegfried" and in Act III of the "Meistersinger." 
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This and other effects can of course be used on all the String^ed instromeiits; not the Violin alone. 

Harmonics. 

By lig^htly touching- the strings of a Violin &c. in the Vs, ^, ^ &c. of its length the series of har. 
monies or"partials" of the string: can be made to sound in a curious flutey tone. But by stopping: 
a note with the first fing^er and lig-htly touching- what would be the note a perfect fourth hig^her 
with the little fing^er a false harmonic sound two octaves higrher than the stopped note is pro- 
duced. There is much diversity in the methods of indicating- harmonic notes and the occasions 
for their employment in the orchestra are rare. They had better be left to good violinists, who will 
need no instruction in the matter. The Prelude to '^Lohengrin'' is a well known and striking: ex- 
ample of their use, but here are two equally remarkable instances: 



Wag'ner, Siegfried, Act II. 



Ex. 33. 



Violins. 



Violas. 



'Cello. 
Soprano Voice. 

(th« Forafli-bird.) 



Ex. 34. 
Flutes. 




i'Jdesk. g' 



^^ 




i 



^^ 



Hey ! SiegMed Ms slkin the sinis4«r dwarf 
Andante mosso. 



I wot for him now a glorious wife. 

VerdLAida, Act m. 



Ve rdi. iU da, j 



Violins. 



Violas. 



'CeUi. 



Bass. 




Verdi's effect is especially ingnenious. Observe the remarkable 1^.^ Violin part. 
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Unusual tuningps. 



Occasionally, for special effects, composers have directed the players to tune their instruments 
abnormally, but they dislike this very much, as it is confusing and tends to throw the instrument 
out of tune. The solo violin in St. Saens' Danse Macabre with a flattened E string* is an eccen- 
tric instance; the same composer in the opening of his "Samson et Dalila" has the 4^ string of the 
bellos tuned down to B. Wagner in the 2"i* Act of "Tristan" makes half the double basses tune down 
to C% and in the "Rheingold" Prelude to E\>. If ever used at all this device needs care, ample time 
to make the change of tuning being allowed. 



Chapter II. 
How to write for Strings. 

This is the most important part of our studies and I entreat the student until he Is quite famil- 
iar with it not io attempt to make acquaintance with the wind instruments. To be able to handle the 
strings well is nine -tenths of the art of orchestration. 

As a book on this subject is primarily intended for the use of those persons who desire to ar- 
range for orchestra music already existing in pianoforte form, it is first necessary to consider the 
principal types of pianoforte music and how these would be best translated into the new idiom. 

Thus our composition may be 

1. Polyphonic; 

2. In solid harmony; 

3. Consisting of passage work; 

4. A melody with accompaniment:. 

a) of repeated chords 

6) of arpeggio or figure work. 

Polyphony. 

Poljrphony presents less difficulty than homophony for obvious reasons. We have already stated 
that the normal arrangement of the stringed instruments is in four or five parts the 'Cello and Bass 
usually, but not invariably taking together the bass of the harmony, the Viola the Tenor, and the 
First and Second Violins the Soprano and Alto. Anything in distinct five or four- part harmony or 
counterpoint then would be easily arranged in this manner for the strings and would sound perfect- 
ly well. Here Is a specimen of each. 

Lento assai. -^ ^ ^ ^ Schumann "Manfred^ 

Ex. 35. 



Violins, 




'C^Uo only. 
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If the number of parts were but three, as used to be commonly the case in the last century, the 
Violas would either play in unison with the 2^^ Violins or in S^es with the bass, whichever of the 
two it was most desirable to strengthen. 



Ex. 37. 



VioUns. 



Viola. 



Cello 
d Bass. 



Allegro. 
Qatotfe^ 



Gluck, Orph^e, Act III. 




If there were but two parts the Violins would take the upper, either in unison or octaves, and 
the Viola, 'Cello and Bass the lower, in octaves or double octaves according: to convenience. 



Mozart, Eb Symphony. 



Ex. 38. 



Violins 



Allegrett 




Before ffoing: further it would be well for the student, if unaccustomed to write music in open 
score — that is in more than two staves -. to arrange a few quite simple pieces for strings, distri- 
buting the parts as above. The following, amongst many others would serve his turn. 

Schumann, Bunte Blatter N<? 4, Kinderscenen N9 2, 6,7, 13,- Grieg, Op. 43, N9 3. Beethoven 
'^Moonlight" Sonata 2^.^ movement. Largo from 2°i^ Sonata. 

I give a few bars from several of these where the beginner is liliely to need help. 



Ex. 39. 



Original. 



Schumann. "Banteblattcr, N9 4r; bars 17- SO. 




"Kinderscenen, N9 «*'; bars 7,8. 
Ex. 40. ,^ J^^^T T^ JTiI^ 




In the first piece the melody is, on its repetition, played by the l^.t Violins in octaves. In the piano 
version the left hand in obliged to leap away from the bass note in order to play a middle part. This 
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of course not being needful in the orchestral version a proper firm bass is filled in. Attention is di-. 
rected to this point as it is of constant occurrence. 

In the second piece the same thing: happens. The composer has intentionally foregone a bass JP, 
but the orchestral version would sound feeble without it. Not but what there are many places where 
we dispense with the Double bass for awhile as a relief, but it is not worth while here. 



Ex. 41. 



Origrinal. 



Ditto. N? 6; bars 7 & 8. 



Ex. 42. ^^^^0, N9 7; bars i A « 



e^ 



^ 



M 



J;Jr.Li h f 





Violins. 

Viola. 

'Cello. 
Bass. 

In the third quotation the music gx>es down so low as to be beyond the compass of the Violin in the 
alto part, and also of the Double-bass in the lowest part. The alteration is self- explanatory. 

In the "Traiimerei" double notes will occasionally be required. Notice that the little B\^ in bar 2 is 
the real bass note and has to be sustained. The 2V^ Violin takes the part moving* in tenths with the 
principal melody, allowing the weaker Viola to take the less important alto part. This is often ad- 
visable. They exchange positions again at the last crotchet of bar 3. Be careful to give the Double-bass 
a semibreve at bar 13. 

N? 13 of the "Kinderscenen'' presents little difficulty, but introduces us to a broken chord aipeggio 
which we shall often meet hereafter. In bars 9 and 10 let the Viola play the four quavers as they 
stand,- in bars 11 and 12 the 'Cello, the rest of the strings harmonizing the melody in minims and 
in 4 part harmony. The cadenza which follows had better be given to a solo Violin, a solo Viola, 
and a solo 'Cello. 

The Grieg piece should be transposed a semitone higher, the key being too difficult for ordinary 
players. The first eight bars do not require the Double-bass, which would enter with good effect at 
the ninth bar. Twelve bars later — being the repeat of the second part — the student may, if he feels 
skilful enough, place the melody an octave higher than written and fiU up this larger outline by divid- 
ing his strings. Grieg himself has given us some beautiful specimens of this kind of writing, a typ- 
ical instance being the dirge in "Peer Gynt." 



Ex. 43 



Violins 



Viola 



Andante doloroso. 
CiMi sordini. 
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Many other songs and pieces of his are suitable for similar treatment; N^^ 2, 4 and 6 of Op. 43 
especialtjr. N9 4 might be for muted strings. 

The Allegretto of Beethoven would be better in D than in D\>. The Largo from Op. 2, K9 2 is es- 
pecially interesting to scoxe because of the variety of wajs in which the principal theme can be treated; e.g. 
i^t 8 'Cellos and Bass, Yiola above and 'Cellos below, or vice versa, or even divided Violas with 'Cel- 
lo taking the bass. Also this lowest part can be either arco or pizzicato. 

Thus in this first simple step of arranging a piece of 4 -part writing for the String- quartet, it 
will be seen that there is much to learn and great variety \o be got. Let us now advance a step 
further. 

When the given pianoforte piece is wholly or partly in solid harmony, (that is, one hand or both 
playing full chords) considerable changes have to be made in arranging for orchestra. Such music 
is more fitted for the full orchestra than for strings only, but as the greater includes the less we 
shall always want to know what to do with our strings in either case. The main thing to remem- 
ber is that full chords for the piano can only be placed so that their notes lie in two masses of a- 
bout an octave in extent, whereas in the orchestra we can place them how we like. Thus the con- 
cluding chords of a pianoforte piece written thus: 



fr'fMf'^ 



^ 



^m 






would be place 
as foUows for 
Strings: 




Ba88. 



The second of these arrangements being slightly fuller than the first. The third and fifth of a 
chord are very rarely written low down as we find them in the last two chords for the piano. Nature's 
scale of harmonics affords an excellent example of how harmony sounds best— that is with wide in- 
tervals between the lower notes and small intervals between the higher ones. In former times if the 
first violins were written high the harmony perforce sounded thin and lean, but by the freer employ, 
ment of double notes and divisi we obviate this. 



Aaber "Crown Diamonds 



Ex.44. 

Pianoforte 
arrang-ement. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



Bass. 




The above is a typical example of how a melody wift an accompaniment of solid harmony would be scor- 
ed. Of course in a tutti there would be wind instruments duplicating these parts in other octaves and 
thus enriching the effect. 
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What notes maj and may not be doubled. 

Considerably more license in this respect may be g^ranted in the kind of music at present under con- 
sideration than in real polyphony. In the latter case we are bound by the usual rules of harmony, 
which forbid the doubling- of leading: note, dominant seventh, dc. In mere ^^mass-harmony^las in the 
above example from Auber.the writer is apt to be influenced by what notes lie most conveniently 
under the players^ fingers, but it may be said generally that the root of a chord may be doubled to 
any extent, the fifth almost equally and the third very much less freely, no matter what position 
they occupy in the chord. If the leadings note or dominant seventh is in the bass it should never be 
doubled in a higher part unless the entire phrase in which it occurs is being: doubled. Dissonant 
passing: notes and suspensions may be sounded ag:ainst their resolution more freely than in piano- 
forte music but the student is advised not to imitate Beethoven^s boldness in this respect. ^ 

Placing* the String's. 

In our first exercises little has been done in the way of placing the parts in different positions but 
it is clear that if we have a melody thus harmonised 



f» JJ J I J.JJ 



s^ 



and desire to have the melody an octave or two octaves hig-her (as happens often when a solo is 
repeated in chorus) the middle parts will also require to be modified. The following: examples show 
several ways in which this can be done. 



1. Bad. 



Less 
Z. Bad. 



Violins. 

Viola. 
Cello & Bass. 



^ 



^ 



^^ 



m 



^ 



^ 



w 



^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 



m 



^ 



^ 



m 



4.B.d. Jii i.ili 



W 



3. Good. 



^ 



^ 



m 



m 



m 



^ 



mr 



w 



Lesi 
LBad 



^ 



m * 



^ 



i 



m 



less 



^ 



^ 



^ 



m 



Good. 



^m 



^ 



^ 



m 




If the student has learnt any harmony at all he will have no difficulty in perceiving- that the bad- 
ness of 1) 2) and 4) consists in the wide gaps between the parts, these being- least objectionable be- 
tween tenor and bass. In 3) this fault is obviated— as can usually be done — by exchanging- the tenor 
and alto. When there is a still g:reater distance between treble and bass 5) is the best way to lay out 
the String:s if the yawning- gaps can be Hlled by wind instruments or voices, but in a piece for String:s 
only it would sound thin and the chord had better be filled out by judicious use of double-stops or by 
sudivision, as at 6). 



so I so 
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Passag^e Work. 

It is necessary to discriminate between actual pianoforte fig^ires and those arpegigfio and broken 
chord -passages which are simply written with the intention ot giy'mg at once the harmony and the 
movement of semiquavers or triplets as the case may be. The following- passage exemplifies both: 

Mendelssohn. Op.33, N91. 

Piano. 




Here in the first bars we have a real fig-ure, one even better suited to the violin than to the piano. 
But the last portion is simply a phrase in crotchets embellished by quaver movement, and this kind 
of thing is best translated into violin idiom by the following- 




In greneral, if the passage has a melodic or contrapuntal intention it will be reproduced in the or^ 
chestra as little altered as may be,* but merely harmonic passages of wide compass 



can be freely modified after this fashion 



or , ^ o° o eas 




'wbile figures -which contain numerous and awkward skips — 

Mi; 




/ I'Mrrf^jj- 




are best replaced with others containing repeated notes; _ 





^^^^^^ 



Thematic or other important passages of extended compass are sometimes facilitated by being di- 
vided up between the various members of the string quartet, but this needs care. 

Beethoven, Leonore Overture, N91. 



Ex.46. 



Andanje con moto. 



Violins. 




Basso/ r , 



See also 4*i» Symphony toward end of slow moveinentt 
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The joins are distinctly perceptible in performance, dislocating the passage*, the proper way to do 
is to make the parts overlap, thus: 

Mendelssohn: M.K. P. Scherzo. 




when no break is heard. A chromatic scale too quick to be otherwise played has been effected 
by this device in St Saens' Danse Macabre but is not to be recommended. It is very hard to 
get this particular passage nicely played. 

The only wide-compass arpeggios suitable to the violin are those which lie with one note on eadi 
string (see p. 24 ex 66 .) but almost any passage of consecutive notes or repeated notes is play- 
able. Modern music does not abound in passage work of the melodic type and there is a deplor- 
able tendency to shirk the invention of such, giving the violins nothing but scrubby bow- tremolos 
where movement is desired. But this is a matter appertaining to the technique of composition 
rather than instrumentation. 

Of course, although most pianoforte music may be arranged for orchestra, much that is composed 
with any regard to the special capabilities of the instrument will bear translation but badly. A 
good lesson in this respect will be afforded by examining Grieg^s arrangement of his pianoforte 
Suite "Aus Holberg's Zeit." We have only space for three quotations from the first movement, 
but the shortcomings are obvious. In the first place the untranslateable, whirling semiquaver- 
figure is lost and a commonplace one substituted 



Grip^. Holberg" Suite, N91. 




Bass. 



toiso 
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secondly, the vigorous descending passage 



Ex. 49. 



Original 
Piano. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



Tello I. 



'Cello n. 



Bass. 




is spoiled by being handed across the parts without overlapping, and thirdly we have here a pas- 
sage so pianistic as to sound simply absurd on the orchestra. 



Ex. 499^ 




2018D 
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Melody and Accompaniment. 



A very largre proportion of pianoforte music may be said to come under this heading:, ^^d in 
greneral the melody lies at the top, the inner fingers of both hands supplying the hannony,bn)k- 
en or otherwise. In the orchestra the melody may appear in any octave, upon one or more instru^ 
ments, standing out from the accompaniment of the others either by difference in the quality of 
sound or degree of sustention. 



Ex. 60. 



Violins 



Allegro non troppo 



Beethoven: Pastoral Symphony. 




Ejt. 61. ^ Allegretto 
Violins 



Beethoven: 7 th Symphony. 




See also 
Ex.194. p.91. 



The simplest arrangement is found in dance- music. Here there is a melody given usually to the 
1?* Violins while the 2^^ Violin and Viola supply chords upon the requisite accents of the bar, help- 
ing themselves by a free use of "double- stops'? 



Ex. 62. 

Violins. 

Viola. 
'Cello. 
Bass. 



m 



Waldteufel. "Verg-isemeinnicht." Valee. 




^ 



^ 



^ 



^m 




^ 



^ 



^ 
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Occasionally ihe Tello will help to vary this by some extra accompaniment: 

^ ^^ ^ J. Strauss /'DoetrinenWalserr 

Ex 63. >H' .h:_ _ _ ^ >*^_ ±^ 

Violins. 



Viola. 



'Cello 



Bass. 




E. Strauss .*'MorgenbiatterWaI«er" 



or by a cdnnter melody. Rarely the melody comes in the bass, when the 1? Violins assist to supply 
the accompaniment. 
Ex 54. 



Violins. 



Viola. 




'Cello d Bass 



An accompaniment for the left hand of an arpegg^io form (a very common type) needs considerable 
attention. The familiar figfures 



'"tLcJtid ' dl^tUj'^ 




can be executed either wholly or in part by violins, violas, or cellos, and g^ain by the addition of 
the bass in the lower octave^either ligrht or sustained, but it must be remembered that on the 
piano such passagres g^ive at the same time the effect of passag:es in short notes and (by means 
of the sustaining pedal) the best available substitute for sustained sounds. In the ordiestra their 
sustaining: power is nil and they require (unless a very delicate effect is desired) the aid of oth- 
er instruments to supply this element. Wind instruments are most grenerally used for sustaining 
purposes in modern music, but it is not uncommon, in older authors, to find strings fiilfillingboth 
offices, especially in accompanying the solo voice, e.g-.: 



Ex 55. 

Tenor Voice. 



Violins 



Moderato. 



Weber." Der Freischutz !' Act I. 




eoiso 
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''^^f%,\p% ^^^^ 



But when such accompaniment figures extend over the octave, as is frequently the case in mod- 
ern music, e.ff.i 

Grieg. Pfte. Sonata in E minor. 

Ex.56. 

(see also Brahms passim..) 

we need usually to take them partly, or entirely, away from the 'cello, and either place them high- 
er up, where they will be better heard, or make a considerable modification in their outline. In 
the above quotation the accompaniment is indeed rather a cheap one, invention being sacrificed 
to ease of performance. In the orchestra any of the following translations would be preferable. 



Violins. 




These will repay close study. Arrangement A would sound very full and rich. The arpeggios for 
Viola and 'Cello are quite easy, having two open strings each. In another key this would not fall 
out so well. The finger- tremolo of the 21^ Violin is as good as sustaining harmony, lending 
body to the whole. In a large orchestra one might divide the 'Cellos and give the first half of 
them the melody along with (or an SX? below) the 2^A half of the 1^* Violins. The finger- tremo- 
los are far more suitable to piano than to forte passages, but here quantity of accompaniment 
compensates for thin quality. 



Violins. 

Viola. 
^OIlo. 

Bass. 

In B we have "a more artistic arrangement, by departing somewhat from the original and 
inserting more detail. If it were not forte and therefore demanding some vigour and agi- 
tation it would be better to have the Violas dimply sustaining. 

20180 
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tr7~ jr I 



pr r p 




Violins. 

Viola. 

Tello. 
Bass. 



In C we have a simpler and easier version. The melody here would sing out very power- 
fully and the accompaniment needs the aid of wind instruments sustaining, to give it body. 



° -J. j a i I k.^. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



'Cello. 



Bass. 




^^ 



>»mmms T: \ mm^^ rfr^ ^ 



^^ 



^ 



Still more is this the case with D where melody and all has been put into real tremolo, 
the double basses alone supplying steadiness and accent to the first bars. Such an arrange- 
ment would be more suitable for full orchestra where brass instruments or chorus were sus- 
taining en masse. (See tutti. p. 91.) 



Pizzicato. 

The remarks on this device made on p. 7 . require a little amplification in speaking of the 
body of Strings. A pizzicato accompaniment is the lightest and yet the most incisive that 
can be. It is most useful against the solo voice where this latter is desired to be very dis- 
tinct. But one must guard against abusing this effect and converting the ' orchestra into a 
banjo. Berlioz daringly does so on a certain famous occasion: — 



90i80 



Berlioz. Faust. 



Allegro 




Devantlamaison de re.lui qui t^a . do - 



re. 
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Ex. 57. 

Voice. 

Violins. 

Viola. 

'Cello. 
Bass. 



but the dramatic situation justifies him. A pizzicato bass may be used pretty frequently as 
a relief (in soft parts) from the rather wearing: tone of the dt)uble bass. In a little orches- 
tral piece by Hiller called "The Sentinel" a march for muted stringfs with one unchang^ing- 
figrure in the bass, 

Moderato. 

Ex.68. y> i iti g^i^jN^/ )^ j^^ ij^'tp ;^^ ^eI 




the composer directs half the 'Cellos and Basses to play arco and the rest pizz. and the ef- 
fect is very pretty. 

Let the student now try to arrang-e for strings some of the following pieces: 
Ad. Jensen, Romantic Studies, "Nachklang*," a nice polyphonic piece of sustained melody, which 
gives considerable scope for ingenuity of arrangement. 

J. S.Bach, Gavotte in B minor from the 6^ Vln. Sonata. There is more than one Pfte. version 
of this weUknown and vigorous Bourree (as it really is). It requires broad and simple treatment. 
Rubinstein, Melody in F. This would be best treated as a solo, first for Cello, then for Violin, 
with pizzicato chords for accompaniment. 

Rubinstein, Romance in Eb. Transposed into sharps this affords practice in the translation of ar- 
peggio accompaniment figures. The details require to be altered with a free hand. 
Chopin, Mazurkas, Op. 50, Nos. 1,2,3. These beautiful Mazurkas will repay the trouble that 
needs to be taken with them, many others might be selected. 

Chopin, Nocturne Op. 15, N? 1. A little known work which would sound well on Strings. The 
middle part affords some good 'Cello passages. 

Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 2,N?1. Minuet and slow movement. Six bars before the end of the lat- 
ter occurs a passage which must be freely translated, otherwise there is not much that is diffi- 
cult here. 

Grieg, Sonata in E minor, slow movement. We have shown how to translate the principal diffi- 
culty of this piece. The chromatic scales which follow could only be played well by wind instru- 
ments; they had better be modified, perhaps converted into double-bowed quavers. 
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Chapter HI. 
General remarks on String* writings* 



The beginner is apt to fancy that all writing for Strings must sound alike. Experience will 
undeceive him in this matter, and he will then appreciate the great differences in colour which 
stringed instruments can produce. The sombre quality of the low strings, for instance.jsee fol- 
lowing example: 

Beethoven: Mass in D. 

Ex.59. Sosiemito. p. ♦^m^ ^ i^^'^^m ^ ^i. ^ ^ 

-r-[f" i f f | f»r |f ^f i ff | ^^ | J F ^^^ 

Violas. 




Tellos. 



Bass. 



compared with the ether ial quality of the upper members: 
Andante^ 
Ex.60. 

Violins I. 
Violins U. 



"Letzter Frtihlinfir" 




the thrilling power of a violin melody high-placed with low sustained harmony 

Tempo riteniito. Mendelssohn*. M.N. D. Overture. 



Ex.61. 
Violins lAlI. 




Horns. 

Bassoons. 
'Cello <ft Bass. 



compared with the rich thick tone of a similar melody low down: 
Ex.62. 



Violins. 

Viola. 

Tello. 

Bass. 



Wag-ner.^'Loheng'rinrAct I. 
s 




ZOiHO 
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and this again with a melody in the bass: 
Ex. 63. 

m 



Liszt: Psalm XIII. 



Violins. 



Viola. 

Cello d 
Bass. 






^^ 



Ki^- f 






W 



P^J^'T fJ" 



w 



m 



e^ 



W 



m 



^^fe 



:=:;t 



f 



m 



^^ 




p> j,;33i'^ 



In the mere matter of unison what differences can be made! There is the actual unison, of 
which Meyerbeer's vulgar melody in the Africaine is so unjustly celebrated a specimen, and 
which has ever been a favourite effect with French composers. Here is a superb example, the 
effect of which in performance at an immensely slow tempo is inconceivably affecting: 



Ex. 64. 
Wind d Brass. 

Violins. Violas 
d'Cellosall muted, 



Molto Adagio. 



Wagner:"Parsifal."Act IH. 




There is the unison in octaves, still more popular with French composers (see example from Re- 
demption, p. 99.) and for which it is wiser to use part of the strings rather than all: 

Allegro liiolto vivace. ># j i v ^t* u o 4, 

^ -^ L. Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto. 

Ex. 66. . . . ^^'' ftj, I, r J 1 - .- fli^-^: ""'"' 

Wind. 



Solo Violin, 
Violins. 

Viola. 

'Cello 
Bass. 




pizz. 



^oi;()0 
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and what a world of difference there is between the effect of the passages in examples 66 to 70: 

Mozart:** Flgaro'.'Overture. 



Ex.66. 
Violin lAfl. 

Viola. 

'Cello <fc 
Bass. 



Presto 




soi^O 



rr^Jtr, , 
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Finally, there is one unison passage which in its expression of vast space and divine awfolness 
stands quite alone and supreme in the realm of music: I mean the end of the 1^* movement of Beet- 
hoven's sublime Choral Symphony/£x. 71.) 



Ex.71 



Wind 



Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 

Oboes andClar. 



Violins 




^Qino 




If so much can be done with mere unison how infinite are the effects producible by strings in vari- 
ously disposed parts! It is hard to make a selection of typical specimens which shaU come at all 
within reasonable space, but here are a few examples which must not be omitted. 



Ex.72. 



Prince Henry| 

(Tenor) 

Viola. 
tlipisi. 



Celli. 
ditisi. 

Bassi. 
diem. 



CInr. Faif. & 
Coirtnt Fa^. 



SniliTan.^'Goldetf Legend? 




Example 72 shows a very curious and unusual effect of low-placed harmony: other instances may be 
found in Wagnerfe Siegfried , Act I. Sc. 1 and 2, and the conclusion of Tschaikowsky: ^Pathetic' Symr 
phony, but stringed instruments are very dull and toneless so low down: the opening of the Allegretto 
of Beethoven^s 7^ Symphony is a far better effect of colour. 



Ex. 73. 

Tenor, ^^^e**^**^ 



W. S. BenDett.''Woman of Samiirla'; NPSO. 



^SMpp i pppp pp i pp^p i ;ij^^'pppi|>^ppjpppp p pipp'^PUUiJip ppU'^ ii 



His sal-va4ion is nicfathemlhatfearhim^tfaat i^lo-ry may dwell in ourland^hissalva-iion is ni^ Iherathat fear liim, that glo-ry may dwell In ottr land . 




Accompaniments for ttie lower strings only are not uncommon; Mendelssohn has two excellent 
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specimens: the duet of the False Witnesses in ^St. PaiilVN9 4), where the Violas^ divided 'Cellos A 
Basses rvn about in four-part florid counterpoint, and the duet in the ^Hymn of Praise\(N9 9)^ for 
the same combination of instruments. Bennetfs three 'Cellos, however, is an unusual effect, enhanced 
later by the addition of an Oboe. 



Ex.74. 
Soprano. 



Adagio. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



Weber."Der Frelschtttz'.'Act IL 

JL 




Lel-se, lei - se, from - me Wei- se, schwlng'dleh auf zamSternen-krei - se. 




Ex.74 is a well known passage, but the best specimen of a light and beautiful accompaniment that 
can be found. 



Ex.76. 
Soprano. 



Violins. 



Viola. 



Andante tranquillo. 



SaUivan."The Golden Legend': SclU. 



Thenigiitis calm and cloudless and still as stiU can be. 




PP 



Another modern device, not unknown to Gounod and Wagner. The former, however, prefers to spread 
his harmony over several octaves: see Ex.76. 



Ex. 76. 
Horn Solo 



Violins. 



mar cat o 



Oounod/ltedemptionl'Part. II. 




?« tt J J J J J J 3. 1 



«» At 3t «■ z m «* «« «» 
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It should be borne in mind that elaborate ^^divisis^ are only suitable to soft passages, as thej weak- 
en the parts and lose tone. Here is a pretty delicate effect of a march approaching from a dis- 
tance: C Ex. 77). 



Ex.77. 



Violins. 



Anber."Fra DUtoIoV Overtare. 



Alto. 



Violonoello 
A C. Basses. 




^^^ J'»'J ^ ^J»ftJ i Jn3r?fJ n. i K^I^K^i.^ i K^niKrk^ l J'i^^ AJjft' 



i^^ 



^^ 



jf^f^ 



i^^^if i u i 



4Vln8. 



^m 



g Violins. 



4VIQ8. 




?*"*<! r' p^ p^ 



J^i- jft itt< ; 



Aj^% A>|Aj^,^ 



j^jft Jh> 



JHJ^% i% j! 



Ajft «^'^Jifr : 



Two more elaborate "divisis" may be given: the first is one of Grieg's rather overstrained at- 
tempts at originality: Ex.78: 



Ex.78. 
Violin!. 



Violin n. 



Viola I. 



■? Viola II. 



Grleg.'Teer Gynt", Anilra's Dance. 




«2 



'Cello 1 . 
'Cello II. 

Bass. 



jm 



^^ 



^ 



' -1 % 



PiZE. 



^m 



arco. 



^m 



pizz. 



=t=F 



^S 



^^ 



^^=«= 



^ 



^ 




^ 



=P^= 



f 



^ 



?f»rfrrf 



< < I J 1-1 I J it i j I i 



^ 



^ 



m 



fe 



^ 
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the other a marvellous piece of colouring from Liszt's Mazeppa! Ex.79 . The effect of this in 
performance is very astonishing'. 



Ex.79. 
Wind. 



Violin I. 



Violin n. 



Viola. 



CeUo. 



^^ 



espressivo dolente . 



fe= 



Liszt. ''Mazeppa? 

ij. ' 




J "'^"t: I'll 



if'"' "MliJ 



P"g- ft ft 



oasi 



< jTJlX 



ass 
pizz 



J f tdl^egHd. 



m 



•^si 1-=^ 



LJ ' T^' 





^^ 



P^r^ 



f 



E?J' SJ^if^' 




By far the most ambitious attempt in this direction is the episode in Wagner's "Tristan" where 
Brangane, on the watch, calls out a warning to the dreaming lovers. But the score, strings in 
sixteen or more parts- is only a curiosity, and not worth the enormous labour of copying out. Gen- 
erally it may be said that elaborate ^^divisis" sound muddy and poor in tone. The more the parts the 
more the chance of faulty intonation and faulty execution. In the Thunderstorm- music of Wagner^ 
^^heingold'^ every desk of string- players has a separate part, being the same arpeggio passage in 
more than twenty different forms. But this is a very special effect. 
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Part II. 

Wind and other Instruments. 

We shall now, for the sake of order, be obliged to -describe all the rest of the orchestral in- 
struments before proceeding. The student will do well, however, not to grapple with this section 
of the work as a whole, but to study the particulars of each instrument as he comes to use it$ 
not before. The order will be as follows: 

The Flute, 
The Clarinet, 
The Cornet, 
The Oboe, 
The Bassoon, 
The Drums <ftc, 
The Trombone, 
The Horn, 

and after this the remainder can be read . 



Note,- Transposition. 

The chief difficulty encountered by the student of orchestration is the way in which many wind- 
instruments are written for^ according to fingering and not according to pitch. It is useless to 
show how simple this matter really isj the beginner infallibly gets confused over it. Here are 
some preliminary exercises which may be of assistance. 

1. An instrument is a tone below pitch, so when you would have it sound in C you have to write 
in D and put the signature of that key. Give the signatures when you want to write in A major, 
C minor, F major, G minor, A minor, Gb major and C# minor respectively. 

a. An instrument is a minor third below pitch, so that for C you have to write Ek Give the sig- 
natures for D major, £ minor, A major, B minor, G major, D minor, F# major and Gl minor. 

3. An instrument is a fifth below pitch, so that C becomes F. Give the signatures for the keys of 
C major,^ E major, D minor, A major, Gminor^ 5f> major and F minor. 

4. Make out a table of key- signatures for all the different Clarinets.(seep.47.) 



Chapter I. 
The Wood-wind. 

Under this heading are classed all those instruments of which the Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and Bas- 
soon are the principal types. We will devote some space to the description of each class separately 
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The Flute. 
(Ital. Flauto:pL Flmtu-Oer. Grosse FloferFr. Flute,) 

This instrument is a tube of metal or hard wood about 2 feet long and stopped at the upper 
end. Near this is a large hole with sharp edges^ across which the player blows. This sets the air 
within the tube into vibration and a note of a certain pitch is produced. By uncovering a series 
of holes pierced along the tube and stopped by the pressure of the fingers on certain little keys or 
flaps, the length of the column of air is reduced, giving notes higher by successive semitones until 
the octave of the original note is reached. The holes are then all covered again,and by blowing hard- 
er another octave of notes is obtained in the same way, being harmonics of the first series. By 
blowing still harder a portion of a third octave is obtained Cwith different fingering). The compass 
of the Flute is as follows: 



extrai— 2 

> Keys 11? Octave 



12^ Octave. 



_| extreme 

]34 Octave. ....3t§«- 




the two top notes being difiTicult of production and the two lowest unavailable for shakes. With these 
exceptions^^the Flute has almost unbounded command over its entire compass, scales chromatic and 
diatonic; arpeggios and skips presenting little difficulty. 

By the action of the tongue in the mouth (as pronouncing the syllable "too"- whence the expression 
*4ootling on the Flute") accent can be given to particular notes, staccato and quick repetition ob- 
tained, and all the effects of phrasing corresponding to the strokes of a violin bow. Here are some 
characteristic Flute-passages 

ir ir _ 

1r 



Ex. 80 



Liszt .''Hungarian RhapsodyrNQ 2. 




Ex.81. 
Flute. 



Strings. 



f cresc. y 

Moderate grazioso. 



Weber. Preciosa." 




Ex.82. 
Flute. 



Strings. 



Ex.83. 
Flute. 



Harp. 



^^Sl <* ^i~[jjJ_J'^ igj^Li/^^^^ I' ^ ^^'^LJ/'^ 



^Bizet. ''Carmen", Act.in. 





^ for other difficult shake:*, see Appendix p. 47. 
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Ex.84. 
Z Flutes 



Strings. 
(muted.) 



During: Titania's Speech. 

-/2^ J^ r-,^ 



Mendel88ohn'8"Mid8n]iuner Nig^ht's Dream? 




In his'^Midsummer Night's Dreaili"music Mendelssohn may be fairly said to have exhausted all 
the resources of the Flute. The opening chords of the Overture, the long holding notes during the 
dialogues, the brilliant passages of the Scherzo for one and two Flutes, the end of theNotturno, 
and the above beautiful murmuring accompaniment are alike fascinating and effective. Although not 
a very powerful instrument in its lower octave the Flute is particularly sweet in that region, and 
composers have been at some pains to take advantage of the fact. Here is a veritable tour de 
force of Mozart's; a Flute solo accompanied by brass band. 



Ex.85. 
Flute Solo. 



Adagio. 



Mozart: Die ZauberH^ter Act II 




Trombones 

Drums. I^ ff 

The Flute is weak in the matter of expression, as the lowest notes cannot be blown very loud, nor 
the high ones very soft. Two Flutes playing in thirds and sixths, not too high up, have a very pretty 
effect when they are quite in tune, which is not always the case. Three in harmony sound iess well,and 
the two following examples of attempted harmony for voice and Flutes are positively disagreeable. As 
we shall see later, it is better in such cases to combine Clarinets or Oboes with the Flutes. 

/-r--s^ SuUivan.^'Golden LegrendV Sc. II. 

Ex.86. ^ ^nuaiiic. jg^ j^ j. f^ ^ ^ 

Z Flutes. 

Soprano 
Solo. 



Ex. 87. 




3 Flutes. 



Soprano 
Solo. 

Contralto 
Solo. 

In many songs by Sir Henry Bishop and others of his time will be found cadenzas for voice imi- 
tated and accompanied by a Flute. It is a vulgar effect, now obsolete. 

What little needs to be said about the less common varieties of the Flute is relegated to the Appen- 
dix (p. 46 ), but one is important enough to require a section to itself here. 
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The Piccolo or Octave Flute. 
(Ital. Flauto piccolo^ OttavinorFr. Petite FluterOer. Kleifie Flote^) 

This, as used for orchestral purposes, is simply a Flute of half the normal dimensions and, conse- 
quently, of a pitch an octave higher. Music for it is written an octave lower than the real sounds, 
in order to avoid the use of leger lines. Its tone is feeble in the lowest octave, shrill and piercing 
in the second and insupportable on the top notes^ which rarely ascend beyond G. It lacks the low 
C. key of the Flute and its compass is therefore: 

very weak 




sounding an octave hig-her. 

It is used in several ways: to continue a passage which extends beyond the compass of the large 
Flute, to double a melody in the extreme octave (this is only permissible in a large tutti, like the 
use of the Fifteenth stop on the organ) and, in theatre orchestras, for mere noise. About the enor- 
mity of this proceeding we shall speak later,- at present we shall content ourselves with a few ex- 
amples, good and bad, of the legitimate use of the Piccolo. 



Ex.88. 
Piccolo 



Tutti. 



Beethoven. Finale of C minor SymphoAy. 




The effect of the Piccolo here is marvellous^ it is like golden braid on tapestry, lending a dazzling 
glitter to the design . Warner/ Walkiire." 

fcfc' 




Ex.89. 



The same means is here employed by Wagner to convey the idea of shooting sparks in the magical 
flood of fire, but the effect is enhanced by little bells, triangle and other instruments. Sullivan has 
attempted something similar in The Golden Legend, Sc. II., but hardly so successfully. The Piccolo 
obligate in "0 ruddier than the cherry" was a capital joke of Handel's. Polyphemus calls for"a hun- 
dred reeds of decent growth To make a pipe for my capacious mouth," whereupon, instead of com- 
mitting the mistake of giving a bass singer the accompaniment of a bass instrument, the composer 
conceived the happy idea of going to the other extremity of the gamut. We might point out here 
that the obligate to ^^Hush ye, pretty warbling choir" in the same work, written also for Piccolo 
is always played on the large Flute, which is much better. 

Weber's famous and oft-quoted effect of two Piccolos in Caspar^ drinking song in Der Freischtitz, 
has often been repeated since. Spohr in the Overture to Jessonda uses it to impart a military col- 
ouring, as of Fifes. They are the military variety of Piccolo, it should be remarked (see Appendix p. 
47), pitched in Dk Verdi in his Falstaff has used the Piccolo largely, and has produced a number of 
novel and charming effects by its aid. See£x.l59, p.58. ^^ . Spohr. Overture to \k ssonda \ 

Ex.90. ^ , Moderate. 
2 Piccolos 

k % Oboes. 

2 Clarinets 
2 Bassoons. 

% Horns 
& Drums. 
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The greatest reticence is advisable in using- the Piccolo, except in dealings witii enormous or- 
chestral forces. An occasional ^^f lash" ^^^\ 



is dazzling, but the instrument has little music in it, and belongs to the tribe of noise- makers. Its 
prodigious agility has caused it to be used as an ad captandum solo instrument in theatre bands, 
where ^^Piccolo Polkas'' and ^^Bird Waltzes" are alone to be found , thank goodness. 



The Oboe or Hautboy. 

C/fai. Oboe,pL Oboii-Oer, ff oboe, pi. Hoboen.-Fr. Hautbois,) 

Originally descended from an ancient pastoral instrument, the Oboe has been altered out of all 
recognition during the last hundred years. It is essentially a wooden tube of conical bore, rather 
more than two feet in length with the usual apparatus of keys covering the holes which produce 
the various notes. But the sound is produced in quite a different manner from the Flute. At the 
upper end a small tube has what is called a reed fastened to it, which reed consists of two thin 
slips of cane lying close together and acting in the same manner as the^^squeaks" made by children 
from .blades of grass. This^Veed"is held inside the player's mouth, a small portion of breath, at a 
somewhat high pressure is forced between the blades and their rapid vibration acts upon the col- 
umn of air in the instrument. The compass is from JB ( or with an extra key B^) below middle C 
2i octaves, the notes at either extreme being of little use. 

best part 




The tone of the Oboe is thin, penetrating and exceedingly nasal. It is plaintive and pathetic or quaint 

and rustic according to the character of the music, but should not be heard for too long together. The 

minor key especially suits it, and you need to be very particular over your marks of expression and 

phrasing. One must beware of being guided by any writer for this instrument earlier than the present 

century. Even Beethoven, who wrote lovingly for all instruments was sometimes unkind to the Oboe, 

writing the upper notes as freely as the lower, regardless of the effect. The rustic theme in the 

Scherzo of the Pastoral Symphony is uncomfortably high: 

Allegro. 
Ex.91 ^^ 




that in the 7^^ Symphony being rather more happily placedj 
Ex.92. 




but this melody from Gounod's Faust (Act 1) 

Ex.93. 



and this of Schubert (C major Symphony) 
g^ g^ Andante con molp 




deer esc. 



show the instrument to better advantage . The obbligato in Anne's first song in Act 2 of Weber's 
Freischutz is well known and admired, but I think myself that a polacca is unsuited to the char- 
acter of the Oboe. The Oboe solo in the 3td Entr'acte to Egmont (Beethoven) is a good specimen 
of florid work, but the oWbligato in Florestan's air in Fidelio is singularly tiiankless and difficult. 
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ascending to the upper F. The effect of repeated short notes, as in the Ballet of Meyerbeer^s 
Roberto, is pretty: 



Orazioso 



Ex.95 




and among comic effects may be numbered the Elfin trumpet call in the Midsummer Night^s 
Dream. 



Ex 96. 



• T^a . T m ^ ••>••■ n 



Beethovens Quail in the Pastoral Symphony (here the high note is well used) 



Ex 97. 



and Haydn^s crowing of the cock, (The Creation) 



Ex 98. 
but more realistic in that of St. Saens in his Danse Macabre. 



Ex 99 



in his Danse Macab: 



Concertos have been written for the Oboe, but though it has a fair amount of executive a- 
bility, this instrument sounds much better when engaged upon such work as we have quoted, 
than when doing mere passages. A cadenza now and then is not out of the way, especially 
in operatic fantasias, but the Oboe is a melodic instrument above all. It is so distinctly a 
solo instrument that the second Oboe has almost a sinecure in the orchestra, seldom coming in 
except in the tuttis. Bach and Handel wrote for the Oboe just as they did for the violin or al- 
most any other instrument, and theirs was a coarse affair with the tone of a bagpipe. Bach also 
wrote for the Oboe d^amour, a larger instrument, pitched a minor third lower. This is now 
only used for revivals of his works, being superseded by the more characteristic and beautiful 
Tenor Oboe in Fy called 

The English Horn. 

(Hal. Corfio Inglese: Oer Das Efiglische Horn: Fr. Con Anglais.) 

The name of this instrument is a very silly one and is little used in English for fear of 
confusion, the French name being generally employed. It was called "Horn' from its originally 
curved shape, but it is now precisely like a large Oboe, having usually a bell of a globular 
shape. The tone is still more nasal than that of the Oboe but more hollow and pathetic also. 
Its entire compass, except the few top notes, is equally good, and it may be styled the Vox hu- 
mana of the orchestra, being best reserved for special occasions and not made use of at all 
in the tuttis. It is a little difficult and treacherous to play, but the fingering being identical 
with that of the Oboe, most Oboists are prepared to play it at a moment's notice. It is a "trans- 
posing instrument" being a whole fifth below pitch. In other words, the notation is a fifth 
higher than the actual sounds. In our examples, however, the real sounds will be written, since 
they are meant to be read by the student, not played from. 



UUk 




real sounds. 



fffrrm 



hifher notes 
cfangeroas: 
not used. 
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Composers have used it for pastoral effects because of its resemblance to the Alpine horn 
and the Norwegian lour. Schumann therefore wrote the following Ranz des vaches for it 
in his Manfred music. 

Moderate. 
Ex.100. 



ModeratO; ..^^^ pp 



p 

Allegro 



lb. o 






.Moderate. 



(ij/* :sn.dtimepp) 
and Wagner the more wild and expressive one in Tristan (Act HI.) 




Ex.101. 



Lento. 




A ravishing effect is obtained by Bach in the 2"^ part of his Christmas Oratorio by two 
Oboi d'amore (Oboes in A) and two Oboi da caccia (Cors Anglais). 



Ex. 102. 
% Oboes d'amour. 



% Gor Anglais. 



Strings. 



Andante pastorale. 







The Cor Anglais, though its pathetic tone renders it most suitable for pieces as "Robert, toi 
que jVime" and the melody (for two) in Haltfvy's Juive (Act IV) — both too well known to quote — 
has also been effectively used for short pastoral phrases of a more sprightly character, as 



Wagner: '*Tannhiiuser" Art I. 



Mackenzie: '^Bethlehem.*' 



Ex.103. 




Ex.104 




But Wagner, who loved this instrument, has written it many a sombre and thrilling passage 
in Lohengrin, sometimes alone and sometimes in combination with Oboe or Bass Clarinet. And 
how beautiful is the pleading phrase in the great scene of Brynhilde's punishment (Valkyrie, Act HI). 

Andante. 



Ex.105. 




The Cor Anglais could probably manage quick passages fairly well, but they would be total- 
ly unsuited to it. 

It may be remarked that the well - known solo in Rossini s Overture to "William Tell" (which has 
perplexed some people by being written in the bass clef) Vi^% not intended for the Cor Anglais at 
all, but for the Tenoroon uenor Bassoon) a now quite obsolete instrument. 
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The Clarinet (or Clarionet). 

(Hal Clarinettoi Ger, Clarinette: Fr. Clarinette.) 

This, the most useful of all the ivood-wind instruments, is something like a large Oboe in ap- 
pearance but has a wider bell. The tone is altogether different, being produced by what is 
called a single reed, that of the Oboe being a double reed. The Clarinet has also the peculiar- 
ity that its primary compass is an octave and a half, each note of the second register being a 
twelfth instead of an octave above the lower one. 

, shrill: seldom used. 

brilliant. 

thick and rich. P®®' 




The tone is very round and mellow, full and slightly reedy in the lowest notes, sweet in the 
medium and hard in the upper dotes. Just in the middle are two or three weak notes. It is 
difficult to avoid this part of the instrument, but it should be borne in mind. Scales, arpeg- 
gios and skips are all easy and effective on the Clarinet (if not in extreme keys) and it is on- 
ly to be regretted the orchestra affords it so few opportunities of showing off its execution. 
There are many different sorts and sizes of Clarinets the commonest and best of all being 
one a tone below pitch and called therefore the Clarinet in Bk Till recently three instruments 
were supposed to form the orchestral clarinettist's outfit; the Clarinets in C, Bb and A. The 
former of these has rather a hard cold tone; it has now fallen into disuse. The second is, as 
w0 have said, the best and most brilliant, but that in A has a deeper, richer tone. By using 
the Bl> Clarinet for music written in flat keys and the A for sharp keys the player finds his 
work made much easier, but many prefer to play everything on the one instrument, to save 
the trouble of changing and adjusting the fresh one, transposing at sight if the part is writ- 
ten for the A Clarinet. Only then if the composer happens Xo have written down to the very 
lowest note they are non-plussed. A recent invention (1893) which promises to revolutionise 
Clarinet playing is the James Clinton Patent Combination Clarinet, which by means of a tel- 
escope joint and an inner tube of special construction can be instantly converted from a B 
flat to an A, or from an E flat to a D, and vice versa. The great advantage of this ob- 
viously lies in the fact that the faulty intonation attendant upon the change from a warm to a 
cold instrument is thus avoided; the principal difficulty to be overcome was the false inton- 
ation of certain notes likely to be given by the different proportions of the tube. The instru- 
ment can be seen and tested on application to Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., of London, they be- 
ing the agents for the invention. 

In military bands the A Clarinet is not used; but there are others: the small £K a shrill, 
unpleasant instrument, unsuited for the orchestra, though its twin brother, in D, has been now 
and then used there. (Liszt: Mazeppa, Wagner's Walkiire, etc.) Two still higher Clarinets in F 
and, A^ formerly used in German military bands, are now obsolete. Descending the scale we 
find tenor Clarinets in F and Eb in use in all military bands; the former of these is all 
but identical with the Basset Horn written for by Mozart, but this had three more lower 
notes, descending to (written) C. A passing mention of all these and a table of their compass 
will suffice, as the student is not likely to want to write for them. A few more words will 
be necessary concerning the still lower pitched instruments of this family. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the use of the normal Clarinet. 



Herold, "Zampa" Overture. 



Ex. 106. 




Notice the easy and effective skip at the 9*i> bar. And again in Weber's Mass in G. (Credo) 



Ex. 107. 
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Weber wrote better than anyone else for the Clarinets. Besides the immortal passage in the 
Freischutz Overture and the melody of the Oberon Overture, he has left us a multitude of 
effective and beautiful things in his Clarinet concertos, in Preciosa; 

Allegro. Clar.Solo.^ 
Ex. 108. 




and elsewhere. Here are two famous difficult passages 
Beethoven, Sth Symph. Trio. 

-r. ! ....rr, . ■ . ^^^^^ 

Ei. 109. 




Mendelssohn, Scherzo M. N. D. 
Allegro moderato. 



Ex.110. 



f iuJ???^i^jj|ijjji ^ 



the first hard to play on account of its height (and rather squeaky when played) the other trou- 
blesome to finger quickly, coming, as it does, just on the joining of the two registers. The Stu- 
dent will do well to note this. The following well known passage from Mozarfs Eb Symphony is 
noteworthy because of the entirely different sound of the two Clarinets, one on its thick low 
notes, the other on its pure high notes. 



Ex. 111. 




The Clarinet can play arpeggio accompaniments of this kind very well, a similar passage being 
that in the Finale of Beethoven's Eroica Symphony where the Clarinet accompanies the Oboe. 
Another and more beautiful use of arpeggios is melodically, thus 



Beethoven Pastoral Symphony. 



Ex. 112. 



^ 



^^^^^^^0 




The lower notes, often employed to strengthen a melody in the 'Cello, are as often used in har- 
mony, when their effect is hollow and sinister. The oft-quoted passage from Weber's Freischtitz, 
the "Zamii'l motive" will always be the standard- it is about the earliest instance of this ef- 
fect, now so rommon. (See also ex. 72 p. 31 ). 

It is useless to confuse the student with information concerning the abnormal kinds of Clarinets^ 
a short description of each is given in the Appendix for the sake of reference, and we need onlymAi- 
tion here that the Bass Clarinet, having been written for a g^od deal by Wagner is now frequently 
found in large orchestras. If some great composer would do as much for the Pedal Clarinet, the world 
would have cause for gratitude. I have tried many ways of muting the Clarinet, but without much suc- 
cess. Any stoppage of the bell of course only affects the lowest note on the instrument, and Berlioz* sug- 
gestion of a chamois leather bag instantly raises the- temperature and throws the Clarinet out of tune. 
The bands-men's rough and ready device (for the echo effe^ in Le Prophete) of putting one's o- 
vercoat loosely over all is the best. ^ 
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The Bassoon. 
(Ft, Basson: Oer. Fagoit: Ital Fagotto,) 

This instrument, differing from all others in appearance, corresponds generally, in the Wind band, 
to the 'Cello among the strings,- and its music is written in the Bass or Tenor clef according 
to convenience. It is really the bass of the Oboe and is blown with a similar double - reed 
to that instrument. The tone is hoarse and harsh in the low notes, but capable of consid- 
erable expression and pathos in the high notes. Its compass is extensive. 



very harsh 



better. 



!«aitable for solos. 



exceptional. 




k? I,; 
hardly possible to play piano 

The lower two octaves if used for quick solo passages always produce a comic and gro- 
tesque effect. No one knew better than Beethoven how to take advantage of this: 



Ex. 113. 



Ex. 115. 



O^h Symphony. Scherzo. 




8* Symph. 

Ex.ii4. npj rjr i ^ 



4*.*»Syinph 




Mendelssohn, Clown's Funeral March. 
Ba^»soon. 



Ex. 116. 




WagnenMeistersinper Overture. 

Ex.117. ^ ^,^p.r^fi 



Drums. 



^s 



ci.r.» ^_jj ' tcr 



Bassoons. 



nrn J"3Tn7i , j n ^~^ i,^f^ 



\li^^ ^ 




ill! u±j 



^^ 



^ 



In more moderate movement, a grave melancholy tone may sometimes be produced: 

Beethoven, Violin Concerto. 
Allegro^ 

Ex. 118. ^ 

p^ dolce, 

or a weird horror, as in the celebrated resuscitation of the Nuns, in "Robert!' 




Meyerbeer, **Roberto." 
Leotcu 



Ex. 119. 




p e stacc, 



The pathetic quality of the upper register is well brought out in the little recitative in We- 
ber's Concertstiick, and this passage from his Mass in G (Agnus Dei) where the long held G _ 
the best note on the instruments is of charming effect: 



Ex. lao. 



Andante con moto 
Bassoon Solo^^.^ 
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also in the beautiful "Quid sum miser"" of Verdi^s Requiem: 
Ex 121. fl ^ . ^^^^Q -Soprano. 




A very characteristic solo from Boildieu's **Dame Blanche** overture is worth remembering, the 
quick variation sounding extremely droll. 



Ex. iZZ. 



l»it time. 




A curious accompaniment of two Bassoons with the voice may be noticed in Verdi's '^Falstaff!' 



Ex. 123 



»Fag. 



Falbtaff: Act II, Sc. a. 
Moderate. ^^ 




T'im-magg1-no fie - ^^ia-ta del mio stem - 



ma Mo - strar fra §remii\a5 gremma la pompa del tuo sen 




And the following, for two Bassoons in unison, shewing off nearly the entire compass of 
the instrument, makes a remarkable effect in the last movement of Tschaikowsky's **Pathetic** 
Symphony, N? 6. 



Adagio. 



Ex. 124. 




jS^' 



mf P PP C'-^^^' f 

But to play the last bars softly is a practical impossibility. 

Of course, where wind instruments are playing in harmony, the special quality of each is 
somewhat lost, but the nasal tone of the Bassoon is so characteristic as to always stand 
out comically. (See our quotation from the Meistersinger). Consequently, in a serious piece of 
solid harmony the need of a graver, heavier toned instrument, like the Bass Clarinets or 
far better, the Pedal Clarinet— is severely felt. 

The Bassoon has considerable agility, though as before remarked, it sovnds comic when 
skipping about. It frequently doubles florid ^Cello or Bass passages throughout very useful- 
ly, as in the following passage, Beethoven's Pastoral - Symphony, Finale: 
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^Cello & Bassoon. 




Ex. 126. ^^ 



The shakes to be avoided are the following 

All and 



impossibk. 



I only know one classical instance of the extremest high notes being employed; this is in 
the Tannhauser overture where the Bassoons double the Violas: 




Ex. 126. 

But a cadenza in JuUien's "British Army Quadrilles^ (4^1^ figure) has the F above this, and 
our best players can take it. Wagner writes a low A in his later works: it is said that 
some German instruments have an addition key, giving this note, but I have never seen one. 
Wagner's third Bassoon part in which this low note occurs, is generally played upon the Doub- 
le Bassoon, (q. v.), Meyerbeer, Berlioz and other writers for the French operatic stage have fre- 
quently employed four Bassoons instead of the more usual two. This dates from a time when 
the Horns were imperfect instruments, having only a few notes available. The Bassoons help- 
ed them out, and having been written for are still retained, though quite unnecessarily. 



Appendix to Chap, I. 

In old music, the Flute will sometimes be found written for an octave lower than the real 
sounds; also occasionally a tone lower. The Flute, in fact, stands in the key of D, but modern 
custom, nevertheless, does not regard it as a transposing instrument. This has confused the no- 
menclature of the smaller (military) varieties of Flute, which are respectively one and three 
semitones higher. Thus if we regard the concert Flute as being in the key of Cy the other 
Flutes are said to be in /)\> and ^k They are, in fact, written for as standing in those keys. 
But if the concert Flute be called "Flute in D^^ which it really should be., the others would 
be properly called Flutes in JP\^ and /! Owing to one of those anomalies so frequent in mu- 
sical art, they are often called by these latter names, but always written for in the former 
mode. 



Flute in /?t. 



Flute in E\^. 



Bass Flute in tf. 



written. 




sounding'. 



_^ I *.p 



■■i I4,i^'^,^l h'i r»r r' i' "'' ''' ' 
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Other sizes of Flutes have existed, but are now disused. Among these may be named the 
Flute d^amour in ^- a minor third below pitch- and the Bass Flute in ^ an exceptionally 
beautiful instrument well worth reviving. The lower notes (the finest part) of these instruments 
are hollow and weak and demand much breath. There are varieties of the Piccolo used in mil- 
itary bands corresponding with the large Flute, i. e.: in Ifh and J'k Also Fifes which are simple 
Flutes without keys, standing in the keys of F, Bh, and M. In order to obtain some of the high 
notes of the Piccolo without its hard shrill tone, Sir Arthur Sullivan had a small Flute in ff 
made for his opera of "Ivanhoe? 

The shakes to be avoided on the Flute are 

and all above this 
^ except 




^n \ i^^ I [M|f 




(the synonyms of any of these notes are of course included.) 



The Oboe. 
Shakes to be avoided on the Oboe (though some can be executed on particular instruments of 
of unusual make.) 




a itJD ito to 



All the above applies (as regards written notes) to the Oboe d^amour and Cor Anglais. 



The Clarinet. 
Shakes to be avoided on all Clarinets (written notes.) 

any between 
a nd , 




W I ttJTI I ^Mf ^ and, generally, any embracing two sharps or flats. 



Avoid also any passages lying just over the break in the register 




Table of Clarinets and their compass. 



(Military) High Clarinet in ^t, a minor sixth above pitch 

(little used) 



do High Clarinet in Fy a fourth above pitch 

(now obsolete) 



do High Clarinet in M, a minor third above pitch 

(the normal type) 

(Concert) High Clarinet in /?, a major second above pitch 

(seldom used) 

do Ordinary Clarinet in G at normal pitch 

(falling into disuse) 

do Ordinary Clarinet in ^> a semitone below pitch 

• (now obsolete) 



Real sounds. 




J j, .,.>■■ "^'^^^i 
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(Conc|rt Ordinary Clarinet in ^, a tone below oitch 
Military) (^^^ ^^^^ useful ot all) 

(Concert) Ordinary Clarinet in Ay a minor third below pitch 
(One in A\> is of ^doubtful existence) 




Basset Horn (or Tenor Clarinet in /')a fifth below pitch. 
16. This instrument has an additional key, extending its 
compass four semitones lower than the other Clarinets. 




Military Tenor Clarinet in ^b, a sixth below pitch 

(the normal type) 

Military Bass Clarinet in C, an octave below pitch 

(little used) 




Military Bass. Clarinet in B\^y a major ninth below pitch 

(the normal type) 




Military Bass Clarinet in A, a minor tenth below pitch tKftJ .-•■**ii _> r^ 

(little usM) ~^^"^' j^^p>-^" g ' ' 



Pedal Clarinet in BV two octaves and a tone below pitch 

(recently introduced) 




SfTfl lower — 



The Bass Clarinet. 
(Fr. Clarinefte^ basse: Gen Bass Clarinet: Ital. Clarinetto basso.) 

This instrument is a Clarinet of double size, pitched an octave lower than the ordinary Clar- 
inet, and possessing a corresponding compass and peculiarities. The one in C is not used, though 
there is no reason for its neglect, except that the i?t and A instruments are sufficient for or- 
dinary purposes. Liszt writes for it in his Mazeppa. For convenience, the instrument is bent 
sharply back at the lowest joint, so that the bell (which is of metal to save expense in carving) 
rises upwards not that this really improves the tone, as might be imagined. It thus somewhat 
resembles the Saxophone in appearance. 

Dr. Stone, writing in Grove's Dictionary, says: ^Although occasionally of value for producing 
exceptional effects, it does not present any great advantages for orchestral use? This is a great 
mistake; it has a far more characteristic tone than the Basset - Horn, and though the agility 
of the ordinary Clarinet ill suits its grave and sombre tone, it possesses it, as witness Meyer- 
beer's important obblieatos for it in Les Huguenots and Le Prophete. 

Meyerbeer. Les Huguenots, Act V. 
Molto maestoso. 



Ex. 127. 




p cantabile. 



erenc. 
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Ex. 128. 
WiDd. 

Buss Clarinet. 
Jeau (Tenor.) 



Andante. 




Tu che - ris-sais ce fils 



(lout jf t*of - fiv f«*s trait>. 



Wagner has written far more suitably for this instrument in "Tristan" Act H, King MariJs solo: 



Ex. 129. 
Bass Clarinet. 



Viola. 
Bass. 



^ 



Lento. 



m 






^^ 



1^ 



^ 



^ 



n i LL Ui l |'-'J J J Ui 



s: 



^'. 



^S 






^ 



he has always employed the bass clef for its notation. This is far more convenient for the 
reader of his scores than for the instrumentalist, but if the former is to be considered why 
not write (as we have done here) the actual notes? As it is the Bass Clarinet transposes a 
ninth or a minor tenth as the case may be. It combines beautifully in harmony with the or- 
dinary Clarinets, and gives the much lacking fullness to the bass of the wood -wind. It will, 
doubtless, as time goes on, come to be regarded as indispensable to the full orchestra. 



The Saxophone. 

This is a hybrid kind of Clarinet, invented by Sax, the great musical instrument- maker, and 
now much used in military bands. The reed is single, like that of the Clarinet, but the finger- 
ing of the instrument is like that of the Oboe, and its tone is a cross between the two. The 
compass in written notes is identical with the Oboe, the instrument being made in many dif- 
ferent sizes, of which a bare list is all that is here necessary. 



Series A. 

Sopranino Saxophone in F. 

Soprano " in C. 

Contralto " in F. 

Tenor " in C. 

Baritone " in F. 

Bass -^ in C. 



Series B. 

Sopranino Saxophone in Fh. 

Soprano '/ in B\^. 

Contralto ^^ in J'b. 

Tenor r, in ^t. 

Baritone ^ in F\^. 

Bass '' in ^t. 



The first series is for orchestral use and the second for the military band. The great merit 
of the Saxophone is its nobility in sostenuto. It is far more powerful in tone than the Clar- 
inet, and has an extraordinary range of swell from p to ^. Full harmony of a number of Sax- 
ophones is a splendid effect, though perhaps a trifle coarse for the concert (string) orchestra. 
One or two French composers have used the instrument for solos (Bizet, Thomas, Massenet, etc.) 
but it is far less pleasing thus. It may be remembered that Mr. Cowen employed it for an ob- 
bligato in his opera Thorgrim. 

The Saxophone is made in metal, but does not owe its powerful tone to this fact; the wide, 
thick reed being the true cause. 
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The Sarrusophone. 



This is another series of military band instruments, practically large coarse Oboes,more 
suitable for the open air than is the delicate concert Oboe. The Sarrusophone is only used 
in French bands as yet; it appears in six sizes^ corresponding with series B of the Saxo- 
phones. A large Contrabass instrument in C has however been seen in England, and may 
perhaps some day supersede the Double Bassoon. It goes down to the lowest Bl^ of the 
pianoforte. 

The Bassoon. 
Shakes to be avoided. 



. All and 

below abov<? 



Impossible 




The Double Bassoon. 

(Fr. Contre-Basson: Oen Contra -Fagott: ItaL Contra- Fagotto,) 

This is simply a Bassoon of 16 ft. pitch, the instrument being folded in four for convenience 
of handling. Although much improved of late years, it is a disagreeable affair and is only 
tolerated because of tlie necessity of reinforcing the thin Bassoons in large Orchestras. The 
notation is in the bass clef, an octave higher than the real 80unds(in order to save leger lines) 

^written. ..iljJJ^^^^- 

and the compass may be said to be this;- ^^ \ , ■ i i lJjJ'^I«#jif but the two or 



llpffFfn^ 



soanding'.j 
three lowest notes are very indistinct and difficult to make speak. 

The older composers wrote indifferently for this, or for the Bass -horn or the Ophicleide, 
or any other instrument that was to hand, the object being merely to strengthen the bass of 
the harmony; but in modern music occasional solo bits may be met with,which would sound 
infinitely better upon the Contrabass Saxophone, the Sarrusophone or Pedal Clarinet. The 
rapid passages in Beethoven^s 5^^ and 9^^ Symphonies are totally unsuited to the Contrafag- 
otto, and indeed, for aught the hearer can tell, are perhaps not played at all. The opening 
bars of the "Turkish^ variation, however, in the Finale of N9 9, sound exceedingly comic. 
Specimens of the employment of this instrument in solo work are, naturally, hard to find? 
but perhaps the following grotesque effect which I once wrote in a "Ballet of Insects" may 
be deemed interesting. 



Ex. 130. 
Piccolo. 

Bassoon. 
Double Bassoon. 



Lento, ^th 4^t ^^% '^th »^^ ^% 

l^\)i^ i,-"Lir^ 1,-g, -r^— h^'-r v^^ K^f I - v^ \ 

^ (soundinfT an octave higrher.) 




heavily. 




(soandin^ an octave lower.) 



J ^ 1 ^ g-j r j;j \ '*hi \ \ I 



Chapter II. 
The Horns and the Brass. 

Under the heading of *^brass^ are comprised the Trumpets, Cornets, Trombones and Sax- 
horns (or Tubas). Also, by some, the Horns. But these last are of so different a tone-quality 
to the others, and are so generally used along with the wood-wind, that they may be con- 
sidered to stand as they generally stand in the written score intermediate between the 

two groups. 
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(Fr, Cor: Gen Horn: It Corno.) 
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The writer of a work on Instrumentation finds here his most difficult task. Shall he 
overwhelm the student with a mass of perplexing details regarding the Hand -horn, that all 
but obsolete instrument? If we desire as we do to be practical, where is the use of de- 
scribing a quantity of frightful difficulties with which he has no need to be troubled? True, 
a knowledge of the old methods of writing for the horn is of some utility for those who 
would read old scores and also pass certain examinations, but let us, first of all, describe 

the horn as it is in the present day, and then the less vital information can come later to 

give the student a chance of skipping it. The Horn, then, as we know it (called the Fr^horn) 
for reasons to be stated later) is a coiled -up tube of about twelve feet in length with a curved 
conical mouthpiece at one end, the other spreading suddenly out to a very wide bell. Perhaps 

the student knows enough of musical theory to be aware that the only notes such an instru- 

a . . ^ 

ment is capable of producing are V' ,, " ^ < < ^ ^o "^^'^^ "I " ^ ^= being the harmonic 



— o 

scale of this particular length of tube. The first of these notes _ the ^fundamental tonel. 
is too feeble to be of service musically, and though a skilful player can obtain some notes 
above the upper C he can never be sure of them. 

For centuries the unavoidable gaps in the harmonic scale were a trouble to players of brass 
instruments _ have you ever heard a coachman try to play a tune on a post-horn?_ and only 
two resources occurred to them. The first_in the time of Bach, was to obtain by hard prac- 
tice and other less known means a mastery over the upper notes of the instrument, indicated 
at a. By this means, an almost complete chromatic scale of one octave was obtained, at the 
risk, it is true, of splitting the audience^s ears and the performer^s cheeks, for these high notes 
require a frightful pressure of air. This will give the student some notion of why the horn 
and trumpet parts of Bach are now deemed impossible. The second device, invented later, was 
to insert the hand or other obstacle into the bell of the instrument, partially blocking the tube 
with the effect of lowering the pitch of all the notes a semitone or a tone, but these "stopped^ 
notes are of a dull and smothered quality, naturally. At last, comes science to the aid of the 
musician and shews him how by having three extra pieces of tube attached to his instrument, 
thre^ by-paths as it were, each governed by a little spring-valve, the course which the air fol- 
lows can be instantly lengthened or shortened at will, and the pitch of the instrument lowered 
from one to five semitones. A complete chromatic scale therefore, strictly in tune^can be ob- 
tained thus 

Written notes. 




fhe enRarmoiiics arc here disregarded. 




Effect on F Herri _ ^ „ _ 

Legato phrases can be played really legato, and even shakes and appoggiaturas(allbut im- 
possible before) are quite easy on the Valve-horn. But do you think musicians were grate- 
ful for these benefits conferred? Not a bit! They vehemently protested against the innova- 
tion-, first vowing that the faulty *^stopped^ notes written by the old masters when they 
couldnH help it, were pearls beyond price j then, when it was demonstrated that with the 
valve -horn you could play the entire scale stopped if you liked, they declared that it 
was faulty in intonation and of far inferior tone to the old Hand-horn. One needs only 
to listen to a solo played by such men as Paersch and Borsdorff, to recognise the fact 
that tone and intonation on a brass instrument are matters entirely dependent upon the 
player. 

I recommend the student, then, to dismiss all the confusing particulars of the old horn 
from his mind, and until he is fairly advanced in instrumentation to think only of the/' 
horn here descrited. It is a noble instrument, soft and grave in its low notes, which are 
slow of speech atd well suited for sustaining middle parts of the harmony, sweet and full 
in its upper notes, the last two or three of which are singularly clear and penetrating, 
yet never harsh, ^ave in s/orzando. «oi80 
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length so that its harmonic scale ran as follows ^^ 



A word of explanation as to its name. The old Hand -horn was made about 8 feet in 

Be.l note.. ..jWH^' 

: and by in- 
(¥) "♦^ ' ' 

serting joints of tube of different lengthsLxalled "crooksJLit could be increased to more than 
double this size, each operation lowering the pitch of the instrument one semitone. Thus, 
the original instrument, giving the harmonic scale of C was called the ^Horn in C alto," 
and when enlarged, or "crooked;' was called Horn in B alto, B\> alto, A^ A\>^ <7, F%^ Py 
Hy E\ Dy B\fy C basso, B basso and B\^ basso, according to the fundamental note pro- 
duced. The middle ^crooks^ were found to be the best, giving the most effective compass, 
consequently the Valve -horn is made on the basis of a Horn crooked in Fy thought it is 

important to remember it also may be crooked in other keys if desired for special purposes. 

But these special occasions may be safely left to the discretion of the player, who,whatever 
the composer may write or desire, has always been accustomed to^crook** his instrument ac- 
cording to the state of his lip, or other circumstances of which he is the safest judge. 

Since the pitch of the instrument used to vary so greatly, the deplorable custom grew up_ 
and was extended to all '^transposing'* instruments^ of writing the fundamental note always 
as Cy and the other notes as relative to it. The harmonic scale of all horns is therefore 
written as in our last example, no matter what the sound produced^ and though this is a 
mechanical convenience to the player, it is a sore trial to the composer or reader of a score 
to have his written notes mean anything and everything by turns. The student who will 
try to connect the sounds of the F horn alone with their written equivalents, will have 
broken the back of this difficulty. (See section on Transposing Instruments p. 35; also Ap- 
pendix p. 60.) 

The notation of all composers for this instrument, especially Wagner, is full of obsta- 
cles to player and reader. It is not customary, except in military music, to put any sharps 
or flats in the signature*, these must be written in wherever they occur. The compass of 

from to 

the Horn may be given as ^' J " II rf " ^ notes down to a whole octave lower being ob- 
tainable if they are the l^J or 2?^ harmonic of the key the horn is "crooked"' in, and 
notes a little higher obtainable only by "crooking'' in high keys. The student will do well, 
however, to write for the F horn within the following limits: 

, (semitones included.) 



written notes. 



sounding. 



i^ ijjjjjjji^^ n ^ 



,>jjjfrfirYrf^ ^ 



the notes between the two lowest here given not being good. A good rough rule is 
"for melodies on the horn, keep inside the treble staff.'' (For the use of the bass clef 
see Appendix p. 60.) 

The tone of the Horn is dreamy and full of feeling. Diatonic phrases in moderately 
slow time, suit it best. Broken chords are about the only passages that can be played 
quickly, and even these do not sound very well, as the Horn is slow of articulation. 

Here are a few celebrated melodies for Horn solo: 



Ex 131. 

Rossini: 
"La Gazza LadraV 

Ex 13^. 

FlotoW: 

Overture to "MartaV 

Ex 133. 
Oounod'FaustVSc. I. 

Apparition of Mar^uori' 

Ex 184. 
Thomas: 
•Overttre "MifnonV 



See also Beethoven s Sona- 
ta for Pfte. and Horn,Op.n 
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Ex. 135. 

Warner. 

•Sleg'fried: 




The Nocturne .in Mendelssohn^s Midsummer Nights Dream, the Turkish melody in We- 
ber's "Oberon'' and many others might be quoted, did space allow. 

Ex. 135 is very difficult and the player usually "crooks" his instrument in B)> Alto. 
Such passages as the following are unsuited to the character of the Horn. 
Adagio, ,,, ^^^3, ^^Allegro. 

(^ ■ > ^# l ^ rrrn , , — verdi -^-rX ^ 

*'Fttlstaff." : 
Act II. 



Ex. 136. 

Warner: 

•'Parsifal. * 

Act III. 





One or two out of many passages for two horns may be cited: 



Ex.138. 
German Volksliedf 



Ex.130. 

Beethoven: 
8th Symphony. 

Ex. 140. 
Meyerbeer; 
"Roberto." 




dolce 



The famous passage in Weber^s Freischiitz Overture is too well known to quote. For 
three horns, the trio of Beethoven^s Eroica Symphony and the terrible obbligato in the 
Fidelio scena are also familiar. 



Larghetto 




Ex.141. 
Weber. 
'Treciosa.' ^ '^ ^ ^ ^ "^* cr 

r r- f f r f. 

Complete harmony for four or more horns was uncommon in older times, because of 
the difficulty of making the bass move except from tonic to dominant. 
Here are some good examples. 
Weber: 'Treciosa" 

Ex.142. ^^_a Kcho. 

4 Horns, 
on stage. 

4 Horns, 
in Orchestra. 



Chorus. 




Ex. 143. 



Rossini: "William Tell 
Allegro 



/*ii'"ii7jjj 



4 Horns. 



^"Ali PfFp 



^ 



m 



^ 



^^ 



w 



m 



^ 



^ 



^ 



m 



^ 



^m 



^ 



^ 



Before the gaps in the scale were bridged over it was usually the custom to employ 
the Bassoons for the lower part (or parts). Thus, in Mendelssohn's Nocturne from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream: 
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Ex. 144. 
Horn -Solo. 

Bassoons. 



'CellodBass. 



Mendelssohn: M. N. D. Nooturne. 




and in Schubert's Unfinished Symphony: 



Ex. 145. 

Horns. 



Bassoons. 



Bass. 



Andante 



^a ^ Anaa nie. ^ 



^m 



1 




Modern writers are fond of four-part harmony for horns, often writing it so low that 
the lower parts become very grunting and ineffective. 

Saint- Saeus: "Phaeton!' 



Ex.146. 




Ex. 147. Waguen "Rheingold" Sc, III 




Isolated stopped -notes, which are indicated thus (+) are produced by inserting the hand 
in the bell; a whole passage like the above, by the insertion of a kind of pad made for 
the purpose and called a Mute. The finest instance on record of its use is in the slow 
movement of Weber's Clarinet Concerto, where three muted horns accompany the solo in- 
strument with softly sustained harmonies. Muted or stopped -notes played X sound comic, 
like a child's toy (the Kazoo or Sarbacane.) 

Wagner. "Tristan." Act III. 



Ex.148. 



i^^'ii iJi i J i ,. r I f i-1'iO c j' i r fir rf 



^ 



Wle sie se - li^,hehr und mil - de_ wan - delt durch des Meer's Ge - fll - de 




Ex. 149. 


Grieg: "Bergliot!' 

A I 1 K 1 ^ 41 « 


t- 1* 1 


^ 


J LI 


1 1 n 


J Jl "l J 


Lit 41 ..J 


^ • 


4 Horns. ( 


i^'-i^ii^ 


ff^ 


h^ 


^ 


ffi^ 


^ff 


i^ij^fe- 


^^# 


fl 


CelloABassJi 


if *# •♦ 


' r ' 


1 Uj 


r r 

— rh i. 






iJ J 1 


J J 1 


m 



The example from Tristan is a very difficult passage^ which by reason of its chromatic 
skips is rather unsuitable for the Horns. In the opening of Act II, is a more effective piece of 
writing-- a hunting fanfare _ for six horns. Grieg's idea is not at all to be commended. To 
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take harmony as written for the pianoforte and transfer it to the orchestra thus is 
weak in the extreme. 

As a curiosity, the 8 horn-parts in Wagner's Rheingold Prelude would be worth quota- 
tion did space permit. The horns sound their harmonic scale up and down from top to 
bottom in close imitation for 120 bars^ an impossible feat. No player can take both high 
and low notes in succession on^this instrument with certainty*, it is generally the custom, 
therefore, to give all high notes to the 15* horn only,- and lowest notes to the 2"J*. 

Beethoven was one of the most exacting, but eJTfective writers for the horn. Schumann 
simply seems to have understood nothing whatever about it. His Concertstiick in G, for 
Piano and orchestra, contains a very trying and unsatisfactory horn part. 

The student should be chary in accepting the opinions of orchestral players on the 
subject of horn -writing. I never knew these gentlemen to admit that any new composer 
understood their instrument. In that they are like singers. The simple fact is, that no 
new or unusual passage can be otherwise than difficult at first. 

The Trumpet. 
(Fr. Trompette: Gen Trompete-n: ItaL Tromba-e^ C/arino,'i^) 

I desire here to record my emphatic opinion that the Trumpet in the orchestra is an 
almost unmitigated nuisance. In the small orchestra of Haydn and Mozart it obliterates 
everything else, and dare only be used here and there in the padding; in the modern or- 
chestra it is useless because of its limited scale, while in the music of Bach and Han- 
del it is a source of constant vexation of spirit. 

It is essentially an instrument somewhat like the horn, save for the fact that the bell 
is less exuberant and the mouth-piece hemispherical, the latter feature being supposed to 
be responsible for the piercing tone. The scale of the trumpet is the harmonic scale of /^ 

Rt^al notes. , ^ ^ Wal>S £ ' = '1= = 

an octave above that of the F horn: 

impossible 

The remarks on the Hand-horn apply also to the trumpet. The student need only listen 
to a performance of Beethoven^s 8^!^ Symphony, to have the deplorable limitation of the 
natural trumpet brought vividly home to him$ and such awkwardnesses as these. 

Mendelssohn: Overture M. N. D. Beethoven: Sj^mph. N? 7, Finale. 

Allegro. Trumpets. , . 

Ex. 150. _^^ ^ Trumpets. ^ — s^ E x. 161. />##._ _|> — ^_| . -» _ -^ 




h JJJIf.JIfJ 




' \ilW\^\Al^ 



are common in the music of the great masters. The trumpet is really sin out -door in- 
strument, borrowed from the military band, and for the reason why its presence in the 
stringed orchestra was ever tolerated we refer our readers to the history of the sym- 
phony. 

It must never be forgotten that the vividness of the trumpets tone causes the most 
insignificant part (and its part is nearly always insignificant) to stand out over everything 
else. This is why I regard it as little short of an intolerable nuisance. 

The gaps in the scale of this instrument have been partly filled (in England alone) 

by the invention of the slide a telescopic elbow joint and in France and Germany 

by valves or piston's, as in other brass instruments. Consequently, in writing for the 
trumpet we are not obliged to write only the open notes. But so strong is prejudice 
and custom, that most musical hearers are sorely offended at hearing on this instru- 
ment a melody which departs very markedly from the natural scale. 
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If this theme of Beethoyen-, 

Ex. 162. ^ / 

Beethoven: "^ " ^ 

C minor Sjmph. 

this phrase of Sullivan^s 

Ex. 153. - . Maestoso. 

Sullivan: 
'Martyr of Antioclil^ 

and this of Wagner^s 

Ex. 154. 

Waffner: 
"Die Walkiire'. 

are considered orthodox*, the following, by Grieg, was deemed so vulgar, that the com- 
poser actually gave it to the Cello in a subsequent edition of his work, to its se- 
rious detriment. 

„:«£.. i^^ J , i Jjgi ij A > i f. i F^ ''^ 1 

^Harmony on TromboneaT'"'^ 

Of course, every one must feel that the fanfare or post-horn arpeggio is the natural 
thing to write for the trumpet. 

Ex.156. Auber: "Fra Diavolo!' Overture. 





but then one does not always want this military flavour, and one does want to be 
able to use a quartet of brass like a quartet of any other kind of instrument. Un- 
til lately, this was impossible, and Mendelssohn, who marks the transitional period, 
was reduced to giving the upper part of his brass harmony to the Oboes (see Ath- 
alie and Tluy Bias overtures, &c)\ but Wagner has reconciled musicians somewhat 
to a bolder course, although to write a distinct free melody for trumpet is still rath- 
er dangerous. Yet Bach did not disdain this sort of thing when he wrote: 

Ex.157. 
Bach: 
Christ. Oratorio 




The high notes of which Bach was so fond are now only to be obtained by spe- 
cial means, and, one must confess, are not very pleasant to hear when they are forth- 
coming. The compass of the trumpet for present orchestral purposes is about 



the lowest notes being coarse, and the highest very shrill. 

The Germans use chiefly the Valve trumpet in Fj we in England write for the 

slide trumpet ^'crooked'' in F, F, F\>y D, C or B\^ and very seldom ^ei it. The stu- 

dent (except when writing examination papers) will do far better to write for the 
instrument upon which his music will probably be played, and this is: 



)eoi8o 



The Cornet. 

(Fr. Comette a pistons: Oer. Cornet: Ital. Cornetto.) 

This much maligned and useful instrument is of a different type altogether to 
the Horn and Trumpet. In the first place, its tube is half the length of the lat- 
ter, and its bore nearly twice the size. The consequence is, that the lower instead 
of the upper portion of the harmonic scale is employed for the foundation notes,and 
these being produced at a comparatively low pressure the instrument is easily played. 
The tone, of course, is less bright and piercing, though this depends very much up- 
on the quality of the player. And though I am aware that few agree with me up- 
on this point I think the vaunted brilliancy of the trumpet its most serious draw- 
back, because it simply kills all the other instruments. How intolerable is the trumpet 
part in this pretty Minuet of Mozart's, for instance: 
Ex. 158. AUeffretto. 




Had the composer had Cornets at his disposal he might have written with infi- 
nitely better effect: 



^ ij .l ijj l irt,j" l jj^j^l^^u || 

The Trumpet can only scream out unimportant notes over the head of everyone else: 
the Cornet if it must have unimportant notes can at least play them in the prop- 
er place, buried ip the middle of the harmony and enriching the weak tenor octave. 

The Cornet, as used in the orchestra, stands in the key of B\>^ and by the addi- 
tion of a short "crook" or "shank'' can be lowered to the key of A^ which is use- 
ful when writing for keys with many sharps. Its transpositions are thus the same 
as those of the Clarinet^ a great relief: its compass is as follows: 



only in solos. 



Cornet in Bk 



Cornet in A. 




,. Wr^ T r r I ' ' ' difficnlt. 
soundmp-.p I I ' I J J ^18 1 

soundiner. I > 



sounding:. 

In the theatre - band, the Cornet is necessarily abused; in the concert - orchestra I 
maintain that in competent hands it can play not only all existing trumpet - parts 
more discreetly and bearably than the trumpet itself, but can furnish a far better 
upper part to the Trombone harmony. A good Cornet player can do all that a trump- 
et player can, and do it nearly as brilliantly-, while, as to bad players, which is the 
worstJLto play your notes with a vulgar twang, or to crack them and spoil the music? 

One of the earliest instances of the use of the Cornet in the theatre style, is in 
"When other lips,'' by Balfe. In the 3^J* scene of^ the Golden Legend, Sullivan 
has written Trumpet and Cornet parts, doubling one another all through. The score 
being very heavy, conductors sometimes take the liberty of omitting the trumpets, to 
the gain of effect, as I venture to think. French composers, who generally write for 
the natural trumpet, (i. e.: with neither slide nor valves), now nearly always write 
parts for Cornets as well, in order to fill up the unavoidable gaps. 
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The Cornet (and, rarely, the Trumpet) is sometimes muted by the insertion of a 
rolled up handkerchief or pear-shaped pad into the bell. The effect piano is that of 
immense distance, in forte it is grotesque to a deg^ree. In Wagner's Siegfried (Act ^ 
and Meistersinger (Act III), may be found examples of both effects. 

The Trombone. 
(Oer, Posaune-n,) 

This very powerful instrument, seldom well treated by the great composers, is 
now in a transition stage. Until recently, it was supposed to exist in three sizes, call- 
ed respectively Alto, Tenor and Bass^ though really it was to be found in many more 
varieties. It is a brass instrument the gaps in whose harmonic scale are bridged (as 
in the slide-trumpet) by pulling out a sliding elbow -joint, temporarily lengthening the 
tube. Let us first give the compass of the imaginary Trombone trio for which we 
are all taught to write. 



Alto Trombone in ^, ; 
from Bass A to treble Ek~ 



Tenor Trombone in ^k, 
from E below bass to treble Bk 



(with the intervening semitones.) 



[h» ^ ±1^^ 




Bass Trombone in /; ^E 
from B below bass to treble F. 



A ± ^ 



# " 



The natural compass of each is two octaves, and the slide lowers the pitch from 
one to seven semitones. 

It is a great pity that practical reasons have conduced to the almost entire abo- 
lition of aU save the B\> trombone-, but it cannot be helped, so we must accept the 
fact. The valuable high notes of the Alto trombone find a partial substitute in the 
Cornets*, but the low notes of the noble F instrument are poorly replaced by the 
hoarse growl of a B\^ trombone, though usually one of larger bore than ordinary does 
this service, and contrives to get a few extra (false) notes below his real lowest. 

Here is a remarkable example from Verdi's ^Falstaff:" 

Ex. 159. 

Plecolo. 

Horn. 
Trombone. 



M«» Ford. 




Quan-doil ri - oc - co del.la mezza - not-te Gu-po si spar.|ce nel si -len -ter- 




ror, Sor-gron f;\i spir-ti va - g:a-hon - dia frot-te E — vien nel par- co il ne - ro Cac-cia - tor: 
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By one of those anomalies of which our art possesses so many, the Trombone is 
not (with rare exceptions) considered as a transposing instrument, but the actual notes 
are written, either in the bass or tenor clef, according^ to convenience. The full or- 
chestra contains, for no reason except custom, three trombones, which the older mas- 
ters employed very frequently in unison, but the moderns more sensibly write in wide- 
spread three -part harmony. In France, the custom obtains of writing trombones in close 
triads^ though this may be advisable at times, to make it a rule is a serious mis- 
take. The rich sonority of Wagner^s instrumentation is largely owing to his judi- 
cious placing of the brass: full-toned instruments naturally require to be placed a 
fifth and sixth apart instead of close together, like the thin wood-wind. 

The unison, so much affected by Schubert and earlier writers, is so weighty and 
sonorous that it seldom needs to be indulged in. The climax of the Tannhauser o- 
verture will occur to every one, and if we quote the equally well known passage 
from the Entr' acte (ill) to Lohengrin, it is only for the purpose of pointing out how 
impossible it is to play the semiquavers legato. This can only be done by an instru- 
ment with valves. 



Ex. 160 




Trombones are seldom used separately, excepting that occasionally one (the Bass) 
is used as a bass to the horns, or to reinforce the bass in a small orchestra. The 
Huntsmen's chorus in Der Freischiitz, Weber's Concertstiick and one or two overt- 
ures by Bennett, and Macfarren, afford instances of this. In the Pastoral symphony, 
Beethoven very exceptionally uses two tenor trombones only. The celebrated solo in 
Mozart's Requiem is by many believed to be a mistake, and is often played upon 
the Bassoon, upon which it sounds rather less uncouth. Tschaikowsky is the modern 
composer who has written best for the Trombone: his last Symphony contains some 
marvellous solo effects for it. 

The tone of the Trombone is heavy and dignified, beautifully mysterious in pp) 
thrilling in /; it should be used, therefore, with great reticence, and rarely for quick 
passages. If the student will reflect upon the action of the slide, he will perceive 
that for certain notes this will be drawn out to its full extent, and for the next 
note below will be completely pushed back. The following notes, therefore, should 
not occur in quick succession on the B\> slide trombone. 




But this difficulty, as well as the impossibility of playing a melody really legato, 
will disappear as soon as the old instrument is superseded, as it will be eventually) 
by the Valve- trombone. Then we may, perhaps, get back the Bass instrument, so sore- 

ly missed. 

Here are a few typical trombone passages: notice how Mozart and Mendelssohn 

are at a loss for a treble. __ ,^i„„^. ^ 

xM 4. ^<T^ i-i- •" A ^ TT Mendelssohn: 

Mozart: Don Giovanni, Act II. Maestoso 

Ex. 161. Adagio._^ _ ^ _ . , Ex.162. Oboes. 



"Athalie" Overture. 



rii ri derfini -rni pria di^iTay ^ro 
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Wagner: "Parsifal 



Ex.163. 
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Wagner: "Die Walkiire;' Act I. 

Lento. , _ -.^ 1^ fT\ 




Ex. 164. 
3 Tenor 
Tromb. 

Contra 
Bass-Tromb5 



In modern music, the Bass -Trombone is almost always replaced by the Bass -Tuba, an 
instrument of a totally different quality of tone_ one of the family of Saxhorns. Wag- 
ner is largely responsible for this, and has suffered for his error in the performances of 
his Nibelung^s Ring*, where both Bass -Tuba and Bass -Trombone are required, and the 
latter is rarely forthcoming. He uses, however, in this work a more formidable instrument 
than the old Bass -Trombone, a Contrabass in ^ii an octave deeper than the tenor instrument. 
It is frightfully tiring to play and unpleasant to hear. 

Appendix to Chap. II. 
The Horn. 

In case the student desires to write for horns according to the old fashion, i.c^crook- 
ed in various keys, he should bear in mind the following particulars as to the compass of 
the instrument. 

The Horn can sound its harmonic scale (not its fundamental note, however) as given 
on p. 52 up to the 11*.^ harmonic, in whatever key it may be pitched. In the low keys, 
a few higher notes are attainable-, therefore, while the lowest note of each may be said 
to be the (written) Bass T, the upward limit is as follows: 

Horns in 



Bh basso, in C, in A in EL in E, in F. in G, in Jb. in A. \n Bk. in C. 

Jiff), Alto, 



Real sounds. 



Written. 




Horns can be crooked in other keys than the above by additional pieces of tube, but it 
is doubtful whether players would ever take the trouble. 

The use of the Bass -clef. 

The older composers employed the bass clef for the lower three or four notes of the 
horn, in order to save leger lines, but by a singular whim, an octave lower than if 
these notes were written in the treble clef. Thus the following common passage 

I II is written thus in the bass clef: 



To avoid confusion, it is best 



^ 



not to use the bass clef at all, but on the rare occasions for employing the very lowest 
notes of the horn, to write either with the full complement of leger lines or '^&^3bassa^^ 



thus: 



3 Beethoven has occasionally used the bass clef wrongly, i. e. 



S^£ band, 
writing the low G an octave too low, causing much perplexity as to his intention. 
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The Cornet. 




In military bands, a small instrument —sometimes called Piccolo Cornet— in Ek is very 
mnch used to obtain a few high notes beyond the easy reach of the Bh Cornet. The low- 

^ sounds. ^ 

est valve -notes are not used, and the compass is therefore — 

written . 
It is of very hatd, disagreeable quality, only suitable in the open air. 

The family of the Cornet (formerly called Cornopean) is a large one, but an enumeration 
of its various members would be only confusing and useless. 

The Alto Cornet or Alt- Horn, is, however, so generally used in brass bands as to demand 
mention. It is simply a Cornet a major sixth below pitch, and its harsh tone has little to 
recommend it. It is used chiefly for the middle parts of accompaniments, (Viola register). 

The Sax-Horns or Tubas. 

These, in many bewildering varieties, form the best lower members of the comet har- 
mony, and are employed to that end in military music. Their tone is very full-, sonorous 
but hard^ ill suited to any place but the open air. Like all the instruments by Sax, the 
principal types are six in number, and stand in the keys of El> and Bl>. The written com- 
pass is the same as that of the Cornet, the actual compass being as follows: 

1. The Sopranino or Piccolo Saxhorn in E!>. This answers to ^ ^ ^ 

y \ ^ hip-her notes 



the Cornet and Saxophone of similar range, taking the high- 
est part of the harmony. 
2. The Soprano Saxhorn in Bby called by the Germans Flii- 



bk 



^ 



^ 



impossible. 



gelhorn. This takes the principal melody, and is employ- (jh V i y ' ^ 
ed in numbers. hg/ 






3. The .'Alto Saxhorn in El>, Practically the same thing as 
the Althorn. 

4. The Tenor Saxhorn in Bl> called in Germany Tenorhorn, 
and in English military bands Barytone, takes middle 
parts of accompaniment and plays along with the Tenor 
Trombone. 

5. The Bass Saxhorn in Bi^y called in Germany Bass Tuba, 
and in England Euphonium, is simply a Barytone, of larg- 
er bore, giving increased tone and compass.lt is much used 
for solos in the Bass and Tenor register in wind bands. 

6. The Bass Saxhorn- in Eky called Bombardon, takes the 
bass of the harmony. 

7. The Contrabass Saxhorn in Bky called Bombardon, or Con- 
trabass Tuba, is a large size of the foregoing. It is some- V'tr^ 
times made like a monster horn for convenience of carrying. 

The notation of the last three instruments is very uncertain. French composers write 
for all alike in the treble-clef— this is convenient for the player. English and Germans 
write in the bass clef, but, when writing for concert orchestra, without transposition. 



^ 



g^ 



^ 



OiL 
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Composers have written for various low pitched brass instruments at different times 

The Serpent, the Ophicleide, the Bass Horn, Ac.— not with a view to special colour, but 
simply to obtain a powerful bass for a tutti. This is best effected by the Bass (or Con- 
trabass) Tuba, generally used in large orchestras of the present day. Unfortunately, this in- 
strument does not blend at all well with the Trombones^ it is a blatant roaring* monster, 
but it is the best we can get. 

Wagner uses both these Tubas in the Overture to Tannhauser, and in most of his ear- 
lier operas is rather inclined to abuse them. But he shews himself fully alive to their 
capacity in the celebrated scene in Rheingold, where Alberich changes into a dragon. 



Waguer: Rheingold;^ So. III. 
Lento. 




Ex. 165. 
Z Bass Tubas. 

Contrabass 
Tuba. 



A quartet of Tubas is written for in this work> and with considerable confusion of 
mind on the part of the composer, who at one time seems to be thinking they are Sax- 
horns, and at another a different group of instruments called 

Saxotrombas. 

These (in a similar series of six) were invented by Sax to supersede the Horn in the 
military band. Their tone is suave and far less explosive than that of the Saxhorn, but 
they have been little used even in France and Belgium. In the ^'Walhalla March}' Wag- 
ner clearly demands Saxhorns; but in the "Wandrer-motiv" of Siegfried, where solemn 
harmonies are sustained crescendo antiphonally to the trombones (Siegfried: Vorspiel to Act 
HI), Saxotrombas are evidently what are wanted. 

The Bass -Trumpet. 

Another instrument of uncertain character demanded in the same work (The Ring of 
the Nibe lung). As written for, it demands the use of the scale up to the lO^b harmonic, an 
impossibility. A kind of valve trombone is in fact used, since the part is of a specially 
cantabile character. 

The Ophicleide. 

A horribly blatant bass instrument, now happily superseded by the Tuba. Its part in 
Mendelssohn'^s Midsummer-Night's Dream Overture is a thing to shudder at. It is the 
bass member of a species called Bugles, brass instruments of a Cornet nature, but with 
keys like a Clarinet or Bassoon. Its compass is from the low B to treble C. 

The Bass-Horn. 

A kind of cross between the Bassoon and Serpent, formerly used to support the bass. 
Spohr frequently writes for it. It was superseded by the Ophicleide. Compass to low Bk. 

The Serpent* 

An antique wooden instrument of coarse Bassoon-like tone, used to support the bass in 
large tuttis, especially oratorio. It is now happily obsolete. 
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Chapter III. 

The Ingtraments of Percussion. 

These are only musical instruments by courtesy^ none of them, save the Kettledrums, 
producing sounds of definite pitch. But they are employed in both high class and low 
class orchestral music, as valuable aids to emphasize the accent or rhythm. In theatre 
bands, the percussion instruments (generally all played by one individual) most in use 
are : 

The Side-Drum 

The Bass- Drum 

The Cymbals 

The Triang^le 

The Castagfnettes 

The Carillon 

In the Concert orchestra these are also used, though with more reticence-, and of 
greater itnportance are : 

The Kettledrums. 

In large orchestras, and for special effects, others are sometimes employed, such as: 

The Tam-tam or Gong^. 

The Xylophone. 

Larg^e Bells (or Tubes) or resonant Vessels 

and others with which it is not worth while to concern ourselves. 
As first in importance we will first describe: 

The Kettledrums. 
(IfaL Timpani: Fr. Tivibales: Ger, Panken.) 

These are cauldron -shaped vessels of copper covered in with parchment, which can be 
stretched more or less tightly by mechanism, the membrane yielding then a higher or 
lower note. There are usually two of these drums in an orchestra, and they are of dif- 
ferent sizes. The larger can be tuned to produce any note from Bass F to C\ the smaller 

from B to P. 

In some compositions these limits have been exceeded, but a Drum-player will natural- 
ly rather disregard the composer^s ignorant directions than risk bursting his drum-heads, 
and excepting when the difficulty can be overcome by the use of a third Drum such pas- 
sages will remain unexecuted. Three Drums or even more, are found in very large orches- 
tras, and this lessens the labour of tuning the instruments^ a somewhat troublesome pro- 
cess, which is usually effected by six screws placed at equal distances round the circum- 
ference of the Drum. Mechanical devices for tightening the entire Drumhead at one oper- 
ation have been invented, but are not found to work very well, owing to the unequal ex- 
pansion of the membrane. The Drums are played upon by short sticks of cane or whale- 
bone, with a head which has been variously formed of sponge sewed up in wash-leather, or 
of hard leather, or even plain wood. But the sticks most in use now have a disc of india- 

« It is perhaps) worth noting that these iDt$truiiientf« mig-ht be made of a murh less enmhersome shape, the 
4'auldron-like body having* no influence whatever upon the tone. 
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rubber between two smaller discs of wood ^ or a wooden head with a tyre of india-rub- 
ber, like a miniature bicycle wheel, and this is found to be equally serviceable for hard 
blows and for delicate touches. The most useful effect upon Drums of all kinds is the 

ir or ^.-***. or 
roll, or tremolo. 



This is written 



[' I I f I I i 



and is obtained by very rapid blows 



dealt by the sticks alternately, or in alternate pairs. This, which needs a peculiar knack, 
produces a continuous sound, especially beautiful in pianissimoy and very effective as a pe- 
dal bass to the harmony. The return to the subject in the middle of the 1st movement 
of Beethoven^s 4*h symphony is a typical example of this, and in the corresponding place 
in the Choral Symphony a tremendous effect is g-ained by using the Drums in the same 
wdiy^forHssimo. One of the longest Drum-rolls extant, is that which runs through the Pre- 
lude to Wagner^s Siegfried^ it is 40 bars in length and terribly fatiguing to the player. 
Kettledrums are made in various sizes-, if very large, the notes are indistinct and of 
a quality resembling the Bass- Drum (q. v.):if very small, such as the cavalry bands use, 
the tone is hard, and ear-splitting. It was a favourite fancy 'of Berlioz that Kettledrums, 
might be used in harmony, and he has actually carried this out in the Overture to Ben- 
venuto Cellini, where the 3 Drums, played by two drummers, strike the chord of G, B, D: 

and in his Requiem, where sixteen Drums, played by ten drummers, make chords of V' tf i ^ b^t py 

but every conductor will agree with me in declaring that these effects never come out 
in performance. When two Drums sound a fifth or fourth, the notes can be heard fairly 
well, especially if reinforced by double-basses or ^cellos. Verdi has a lovely effect of 
this kind in his Requiem, and Beethoven has used a fifth on one occasion; the last 
five bars of the slow movement of the 9th symphony. 



Ex. 166. 



Wood 



Trumpets 
Horns. 



Adagio. 



't^4 ,j.tXj^ h ^m 




»Dd Violin. 
Viola. 



Cello. 
Bass. 



crese 



r p 

a third, however, whether major or minor, does not come out clearly, and the two Drums 
only spoil one another's tone, sounding like a Bass -Drum. In the earthquake chorus of 
his ^'Calvary,'' Spohr uses 6 Drums all of different notes, thus getting a continuous roll of 
varying pitch. Occasionally he uses two together also. 
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The famous passage by Meyerbeer in Roberto for four Drums (one player) 



Ex. 167. 



Tempo di marcia. 



^ 



is frequently misquoted in books on orchestration as having- been written for three. It is 
generally played so (omitting the E) in opera houses, the 'Cellos and Basses playing the 
entire melody pizzicato to hide the gap. Indeed, in smaller orchestras, it is played with 
C and G Drums only. 

Up to the time of Beethoven, the Kettledrums used to be employed very simply to em- 
phasize the tonic and dominant of the key along with the trumpets, and so undeviating 



was this rule, that the notation for these instruments was usually V' J J | whether 



the actual notes were D-A or A-E. The real notes are now always written, with 
the exception that most composers save themselves the trouble of writing accidentals, 

thus: '^''"P- ^" ~ 



Al,. Eb. 



' '« M' M II I" 



The name of the notes is always stated thus, at the commencement of the piece, and 
a change of tuning (for which a considerable number of bars^ rest must be allowed) is 
indicated by the words "Muta in...'' with the new notes stated. Sometimes, the Drums 
are not both altered at the same time, and such an indication as "Muta A in ^i" and 
later perhaps "Muta E in /^" will be met with. Although generally the tonic and dom- 
inai\t of the principal key will be the most suitable notes for Drums, the composer, of 
course, selects any others that convenience may dictate; the octave Fs, in Beethoven's Sth 
and 9th Symphonies, being an instance of unusual tuning. Beethoven has certainly extract- 
ed more beautiful effects from these instruments than any other composer-, the pistol shot 



effect of the V'^j f KJ ^ in the Scherzo of the 9th Symphony and the t^^jP^MCTS'TOJ 



in the Adagio of the 4th being alike charming. 
The chief function of the Drums, however, is to emphasize accents and rhythmic patterns, 
a function which Beethoven also knew better than anyone how to employ, e. g.: 

col Via. 

4£^ 



Beethoven: is.t Symphony. 
Ex.168. ^ * oho"s. N 



Wind. 



Drums. 



String. 



$ 



^ 
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^ V^^^M 
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^ 



^ 
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Here is a curious example, however, in which the Drums fulfil both duties effectively: 

Ex.169. — ^ ^ Saint-SaiJn^: SAMSON et DELILA. 
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Kettledrums may be muted and made to produce a dull toneless sound, by merely lay- 
ing a handkerchief upon the drumhead. The effect is little used, but an instance may be 
found in Mozarfs Zauberflote (Finale of Act I), where the Drums are marked '*coperti;'i.e.: 
covered-, the trumpets also being muted. 

The student should remember that if a Kettledrum roll, even mezzoforte is going on, any 
accompaniment -figure on Basses, ^Cellos 6r Violas, will be quite obliterated, and a simply 
tremolo Bass note in such a case will be quite as effective. 

The Bass-Drum.^ 

(ItaL Gran oassa: Fr. grosse Caisse: Ger. Grosse Trommel.) 

This is an instrument properly belonging to the military band, where its powerful thud 
serves to mark the time for the host which marches behind. In the theatre it sometimes 
finds place (especially at pantomime time) as a mere auxiliary to noise, in which capacity 
the Italian opera composer also does not disdain its use. It is noticeable that Wagner, with 
all his love of sonority has never once used this instrument in any of his operas since 
Rtenzi. As with all the percussion instruments next to be described, it is effective in in- 
verse proportion to the frequency of its employment. A single "boom'^ at a great climax 
may be of thrilling effect, but to hear the Bass -Drum on the first of every bar is no more 
impressive than to hear a carpet beaten. In an Italian military band, I once saw a Bass- 
Drum player play a Double -Bass part. 

The Bass -Drum is usually of a form familiar to every one, a short section of a large 
cylinder with a parchment head at either end, tightened by a bracing of cords from one to 
the other.*^ To save room in an orchestra, it is occasionally made with one head and like 
a monster Tambourine, but the tone is then far inferior. The larger the Drum, the better 
the tone. In a military band, this large but light instrument is supported by a cord round 
the neck of the player, who, armed with two soft-headed sticks, belabours either side. In 
the orchestra it is mounted upon a stand, beer- barrel -wise, and one side only is struck. A 
roll is seldom executed well, though it is of fine effect. It requires either a special short 
stick with a head at each end, or better still a pair of kettle Drum sticks. The highly ef- 
fective pia/fo on this instrument is used beautifully by Verdi in the **Mors stupebif' of his 
Requiem, by Sullivan (humorously) in his opera "Utopia'^-the King^s song— and also by Beet- 
hoven in the "Turkish'' variation in his Choral Symphony. The latter example has Cymbals 
and Triangle as well, this combination being known in Germany by the name of Turkish 
or "Janissar" music. Two fine instances of the more conventional treatment of the Bass- 
Drum are the Coda of the Rakoczy March in Berlioz' Faust, and the middle of Gounod's 
Funeral March of a Marionette. In the first of these, the Bass -Drum gives an excellent 

suggestion of cannon in a distant battle ^ in the other it reinforces the ^orzando chords 
Ex.170. 



of the passage: fl£ ^ F ^C ^^ ''^ j ^1 ^ ^ ]Jf I T P f P I ^ith irresistibly ludicrous effect. 



The Bass -Drum should give a full, rich sound of no distinct pitch. It is not uncommon to 
hear a dull thud emerge from the instrument, either because it is too slack, or because it is 
not vibrating freely. This indicates the mode of muting it, which in military bands, is 
always done by beating it whilst enveloped in its cloth cover, and with the cords loos- 
ened. Have few dealings with the Bass -Drum, and when you do employ it look well aft- 
er the player, who is apt to be ignorant and careless. 

* Erroneously spoken of in Berlioz* Treatise as the long Drum. This long Drum is really the French equiva- 
lent of our side Drum (q. v.) It is used in Wap-ner's Overture to Rienzi and elsewhere. 

^ In the openinf^ of '*8ayid** and elsewhere, DT Mackenzie calls these braces ''snaresV the name grener ally g^iven 
to the grut bands which grive the side -Drum its peculiar tone (see Side -Drum.) 
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The part for the Bass-Drum is usually written in the bass- stave-, but, as with all othr 
er percussion instruments of indefinite sound, a single line is sufficient, and saves space 



in the score: thus: | ^ M p ^* '*rr * * 



The Cymbals. 

(ItaL PiaItU Cenelli: Fr. Cymbales: Ger. lieoken) 
These are circular plates of hammered g-un- metal in shape like a small hat with a 
very wide brim. A hole pierced in the middle of each allows a cord or thong to be 
passed through by way of handle without interference to the vibration. They are clashed 
together- generally with a hideous result, as of falling fireirous, but if this is done with 
a brushing instead of a hitting movement, the Cymbals vibrate with a fine clangour 
which reverberates for some time. Only too often one Cymbal is fastened to the Bass- 
Drum, the player of which thumps both instruments at the same time, and in the same 
brutal fashion. They should of course be separate, and played by separate individuals. 

The clash of Cymbals in the opening of Gounod^s Funeral March of a Marionette will 
be familiar to most people, the equally effective opening of Liszfs Mazeppa perhaps 
less so-, Csee p. 29): these instruments are also effectively used in the Venusberg music of 
Wagner^s Tannhauser Overture. The single clash, either loud or soft, is the most useful 
effect, but a sort of roll is sometimes attempted by dangling the Cymbals loosely a- 
gainst one-another. A remarkable effect, however, may be produced by striking one Cym- 
bal with a hard wooden stick _ a Side-Drum stick — the sound being then of a terrible 
and sinister character, somewhat like a gong.' The best instance of this will be found in 
the Symphonic Poem Le Rouet d^Omphale, by Saint-Saens, a very brilliant score. Liszt 
has even out -done this by causing a roll to be executed by Side -Drum sticks upon one 
Cymbal, suspended for the purpose like a gong. Wagner also uses this effect in the Fire 
music of Siegfried (Act III.) Dvorak and Tschaikowsky are both fond of imparting a bar- 
baric colour to their music by an unexpected and infrequent clash of Cymbals, generally 
piano. Of the old-fashioned circus -band treatment of the Bass -Drum and Cymbals together, 
there is nothing to be said but that it is indispensible to pantomime music, to which it 
should be entirely confined. 

The notation of the Cymbals is the same as that of the Bass-Drum, and often found 
on the same stave or line. 

The Side -Drum or Military Drum. 
(ItaL Tamburo viilitare: Fr. Tambour militaire: GerKleifie Tromviel) 

Concerning this instrument, familiar to every boy, we need only point out that its char- 
acteristic tone is derived partly from its shallow depth, and partly from a double strand 
of catgut stretched across the lower of its two heads. When the upper is set in vibra- 
tion by the hard wooden sticks, the other vibrates in sympathy; and jarring against the 
gut bands (called '^snares") produces that rasping nasal quality of sound peculiar to the 
instrument. The Side -Drum is, of course, an essentially military instrument, and is there- 
fore principally employed in the concert orchestra to give a military colouring, as in 
the Fra Diavolo overture, by Auber, 



Ex.171. 
SidP-Drumi 



Solo . 



J dim. poco a peco. p 

and especially the famous opening to the Gazza Ladra overture, by Rossini: 



Ex. 172. 



f Jf- 



PP^p:=:^ 
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But there are other effects to be gained from it. The roll pianissimo is of mysterious 
and sinister charm, as those who have witnessed a military funeral must have noticed. 
This has been magnificently utilised in the Dead March in Mackenzie's Cantata The Sto- 
ry of Sayid> the snares being directed to be unfastened, thus muting the instrument, or 
at least dulling its tone. 



Ex 173. 
Clarinet*;, 
n al noTi's. 



Bassoons. 



Horn Solo. 




Tenor Trombones, 



Bass Trombone, 
and Tuba. 



Timpani. 
Tamburo . 
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Solemn March: "The Story of Sayidr MACKENZIE 
Maestoso. u_i 
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^hen the braces are loosened and a roll played fortissimo^ a very different tone results. 
This is the really appalling effect with which Wag.ner^s Walkiirenritt (concert arrange- 
ment) concludes, when the descending rush of the Basses and Xellos, thus reinforced, 
makes one almost think that the roof is falling in. 

Ex. 174. 

6 Soprancr 

Voices. 



Triangle. 
Cymbals. 

Side-Drum. 

(slack) 
Timpani. 



Violins or 
Violas. 



'Cello. 



Bass. 




Grieg makes a great mistake in the orchestration of his ''Bergliot" Funeral March. The o- 

Timp in C.ft 



riginal piano was thus: 
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Bass-Drum, 
and his orchestral Cymbales. 

equivalent is thus: gide-Drum. 



'Cello 
<ft Bass. 




Timp.in C.G. 
(or) 
the Side -Drum is ludicrous-, the Timp.in E. 

following would have been far better. Bass-Drum 

(poCymb.) 

'Cello 
<£ Bass. 
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The Side -Drum is a great deal used .as a mere noise -maker in small theatre bands, 
where there is no room for Kettledrums or Bass -Drum. The notation is only approximate, 
most single notes being played at least double, owing to the exceeding rapidity with 
which the sticks are manipulated. It is said that the knack of playing the Side -Drum 
can only be acquired by young boys. 

The Triangle. 
This is a rod of hard steel bent into an equilateral Triangle, the ends curved slightly 
so as not to meet. It is suspended by a loop of string from one angle and struck in 
the other with a short steel rod, when it emits a penetrating "ting,'' which should be 
of quite indeterminate pitch. But if the Triangle be of large size, a distinct note is heard, 
which is objectionable. The smaller the instrument the better. In his scheme for a grand 
Parisian orchestra, Berlioz demands six Triangles, but one would be quite sufficient for 
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a band of 1000 performers,so penetrating is its tone. Of all the percussion instruments the 
Triang'le is the most easily abused, as piano and forte can scarcely be said to have any 
existence for it. One stroke at rare intervals is like a dot of g^old in a picture, but the 
effect quickly palls. Two beautiful instances of its use I would mention: the first is in 
the Meistersinger Overture of Wagner towards the end, just at the entry of the three sub- 
jects together. 

It is extraordinary how the instrumentation is brightened by one single triangle stroke, 
the instrument being silent during the whole of the rest of the opera, except in the last 
scene. The other instance, nearly as striking, is in the well-known Entr'acte from Gou- 
nod's La Colombe, where on the return to the subject its beauty is enhanced by a touch of the 
triangle at every second bar only, and a shake being given on the final chord. This art- 
istic reticence is not displayed by Beethoven in his Battle symphony, where he accompa- 
nies every note of "Marlbrook" and "Rule Britannia" with a triangle stroke. 



Ex.167. 
Triangle. 



Gounod: La' Colombe, Entr'acte. 
Andante. 
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The shake is executed by rattling the striker in the extreme angle of the instrument*, 
the quicker the better. 

The only instance on record of the Triangle being used as a solo instrument is by 
Liszt, he was great on percussion instruments— in his Et Piano Concerto. But it was 
found so difficult to get this simple phrase 



Ex. 168. 
Triangle . 



Allegretto Tivace. 




executed properly, owing to the shyness of triangle players, who are not used to stand 
in such prominence, that the composer afterwards permitted the Flute and Piccolo to play 
as follows instead: 



Ex. 169. 
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In the Fire music in Die Walkiire and Siegfried, Wapner uses the Triangle in such 
a way as to suggest sparks flying*. In **Anitra's Dance'' Grieg overuses the instrument, 
and only exasperates the ear. In small theatre bands, if the drummer is not playing the 
side -drum he will probably be clinking away at the triangle, as one cannot afford to let 
him rest, where there are so few players! He has other ways of making himself objec- 
tionable, it is true*, the bird -whistle, which is a shrill whistle with the end inserted in- 
to a small vessel of water, and which squeals and gurgles like no known feathered - song- 
ster: the whip, which is two slats of wood clapped together to produce^ in certain pieces of 
programme music— a fair imitation of a postilions whip: also 

The Tambourine. 
(Fn Tambour de Basque:- Get. Baskisvhe Trommel^ ScheUenlrovirft el) 

This instrument, now through the efforts of the Salvation Army too well known to need 
description, is often confused with another of quite a different description. This is the Tabor, 
or rustic small drum, called in French Tambourin, whence the error. It is this Tabor, not 
the Tambourine, that is intended to be used in the Overture and Market chorus of Flotow's 
Marta, and also in the dance in Bizefs Carmen: 



Ex.170. 

Tambourin. 
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which kind of dance is named after the instrument. 

The Tambourine may be played in several ways, eifher struck, shaken or lightly rubbed with 
the fingers so that the head and "gingles" both sound. Notation for this instrument is oft- 
en vague, and much is left to the discretion of the player. The only conspicuous instance 
of its use is in Preciosa, where it is written for along with the triangle and side-drum in 
an identical manner with these. Its use in the ballet is controlled by the ballet-master rath- 
er than by the composer. It is deemed an indispensable adjunct to the TarentoUe, though 
this is an Italian dance, and the Tambourine is more associated with Spain. 

The Castagnettes. 

These in their proper form are two pieces of hard wood, somewhat the shape of a scallop 
shell, loosely strung together and manipulated in a manner defying verbal description, but so 
as to produce— a pair being held in each hand— a rapidly alternating series of sharp Micks'.' 
These are erroneously supposed to be peculiar to Spain, and are, therefore, invariably «*mploy- 
ed to give a Spanish local colouring in such dances as the Bolero, Fandango, etc. The open- 
ing of the second act of Bizefs "Carmen',' and the song in the same act, where the gips>' 
beguiles Don Jose into desertion, will be familiar to all. 

The Castagnettes, as used in the theatre band, differ from the real thing, howevtM*. Some- 
times one has a long wooden handle by means of which they can be easily shaken; but 
a better form is that in which the two halves are hinged together and kept just asunder 
by a spring. They are then played upon by side- drum sticks, and either attached to the 
rim of the side drum itself or the desk of the player. 
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If a player happens not to possess these instruments, he can produce a very passable im- 
itation of them by playing his side. drum upon the wooden rim instead of the parchment 
head. 

The Carillon. 
(ItaL Campanelli(CampmieUa)- Fn Cnrilfon.^Ger, Glockenspiel.) 

This consists either actually or in imitation of a set of small bells, tuned in a scale. 
The best form is a series of small steel bars, which are made for the use of theatre or- 
chestras, and can be purchased separately (or in any required series) from about treble C to 
22 octaves higher. The tone is apt to be better in some notes than in others, so the pur- 
chaser should test well before he buys. The remarks on the sparing use of the Triangle 
apply equally and for the same reason to the Carillon, which is susceptible of charming 
use now and then. The Peasants' Waltz in the last scene of Wagner's Meistersinger, and 
the Fire music of Die Walkiire are exquisite examples. 

Ex.171. .^ Wagner: Die Walkiire. Allegro. Wagner: Die Meistersinger. 

Glockenspiel. 




The artistic reticence displayed in the latter, by giving only two notes instead of the whole 
phrase to the Glockenspiel is admirable. Less good, but still good, is the chime which sev- 
eral times recurs in Mackenzie's Bethlehem. Here larger, deeper toned bells would perhaps 
have been more dignified and appropriate, for the Carillon has trivial associations. Mozart's 
Zauberflote is one, but the instrument here required is different to that described, and has 
to be played with a keyboard, since chords are used. These, by the way, do not sound well 
on any bells whatever. 



Ex.172. 



l^t Verse. 



3r<J Verse. 



Andante. 



Mozart: Die Zauberfl5te. 
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Berlioz' remarks on the delicacy of tone of this instrument are singularly incorrect. It is near- 
ly as penetrating as the Triangle. The notation is generally two octaves (sometimes one ) 
lower than the actual sounds. 

Handel uses this instrument in Saul and Acis and Galatea, writing for it. for no obvious 
reason «• as a transposing instrument in (f, in the one case, and F in the other. 
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The Xylophone. 



This is a kind of Harmonica or Musical g-lasses, or, in other words, CariUon^of \^di 
the bars are made of hard wood instead of steel, producing* an odd *'tubby" sound, instead of 
clear, bell -like tones. The only prominent instance of its use in the orchestra is in the 
^^Danse Macabre" of Saint- Saens, where it is made to convey the idea of bones clacking^to- 
gether, aided by the violins playing- col legfno (q.v.) 
This is also written for an octave lower than the actual sounds produced: 



Ex.173. 




The Bell. 

(Ifal. Camp ana. - Fr. Cloche,- Ger. G locks) 

The sounds of larger bells, deeper toned than those of the Carillon, used to be imitated 
in the theatre by, heavy steel bars suspended by one end attd struck with a soft stick. But 
the invention of steel tubes is a great improvement, though still not quite like the real thing. 
Except in a dramatic work, where the sound of a church bell is required to be imitated,(e.g.: 
Verdi's Trovatore, Wagner'g Rienzi and Parsifal, and Sullivan's Golden Legend), the use 
of bells in the orchestra is quite inadmissible. The note is so impure, so obscured by a host 
of dissonant overtones, that it is often difficult to distinguish it in even very good cathedral 
bells I With apologies for quoting from my own works, I would here give an example of a 
singularly close imitation of the sound of a deep bell, which I once perpetrated in my cantata 
^'The Bridal of TriermainV 



Ex. 174. 
2 Flutes. 

4 Horns. 
3 Trombones. 
1 'Cello. 
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The faint harmonics supplied by the 'Cello {vibrato) and the two Flutes were remarka- 
bly realistic. 

In Parsifal, Wagner has written for four bells of a pitch far below any that ever were 
or will be heard in this world. Much fruitless ingenuity has been expended in endeavoring 
to realise the composer^ wish, but in vain. A gigantic pianoforte was the first attempt , 
afterwards supplemented by four gongs. Tubes are now used, but their notes have to be 
an octave higher than those desired by Wagner. It is, however, an open question what oc- 
tave the composer here really intended, since nearly all bell notes are written one, two, or 
even three octaves lower than they sound when played. 

The effect of the three church -bells in Rienzi, mingled with the call to arms of a trump- 
et, is singular and thrilling. 
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The Gong* or Tamtam. 



This Eastern instrument is only of use for certain melodramatic effects. It is of two kinds, 
the Chinese and the Burmese. The Chinese gong is the only one suitable for the orchestra; 
it is in shape like a tambourine, being* a piece of bell- metal hammered out thin until the 
edges curl over. When set in vibration by a soft drumstick— not by a blow, but by a pe- 
culiar rubbing stroke— it utters a metallic roar of a very sinister character and a deep tone. 
Unless very larg^e, a blow on this instrument is no more impressive than the fall of a frying 
pan. The Burmese gong is a thick triangular plate of metal, hammered into a curious state 
of molecular tension. A blow on this produces a shrill bell- like sound, which lasts a long* 
time. The well-known instances of the use of the gong in Meyerbeers Roberto, Wagner's 
Rheingold and Dvorak's Spectre's Bride, all demand (but do not always get) a Chinese gong 
of large size. 

Chapter IV. 

The Harp. 
(Fr: Harpe. Ger: Harfe^ Ital: Arpa.) 
The harp has only taken a permanent place in the orchestra during the last sixty years, 

and is still considered somewhat in the light of an intruder, because the old masters never 

wrote for it. As we now know it, it possesses about 46 strings, tuned in a diatonic scale 

of 6^ octaves— that of C^. 

' m 
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An ingenious mechanism is contained in the frame of the instrument, actuated by a series 
of pedals at the base. On pressing the first of these half down with the foot (a notch re- 
tains it if desired, like the swell pedal of an organ), metal studs are pressed against all the 
Jy strings in the instrument, raising their pitch one semitone. By pressing the pedal complete- 
ly down a second set of studs converts each J into -/-, and other pedals perform a similar 
function for the other notes. We give the position of the pedals, as it may be useful to the 
careful student, who may thus avoid requiring, say, J and F to be sharpened or flattened si- 
multaneously. The eighth pedal opens a kind of swell- shutter behind the sounding board of 
the instrument, but is of little effect. 




It will thus be seen, that by setting all the pedals in their first notch the instrument 
has the scale of C and flats or sharps are then produced at will by raising or depress- 
ing the pedals. 

Music written for the harp resembles that for the piano, except in the following respects5 
1) It should be as diatonic as possible, on account of the trouble of pedalling, 2) it has 
no sostenuto whatever, any more than the pizzicato of strings, and 3) the little finger 
is never used, not having strength enough to pluck the strings, therefore, passages and 
chords should be written with due regard to this fact; i.e.; with no stretches of more than 
an octave. 
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The elaborate piece of scoring* at the end of Wag-ner's Rheing'old, with separate arpeg-g^ios 
for six harps, is all but impossible to play, being* written thus: 



Ex. 176. 




Wagoner indeed had the reproach-, curious for so g^reat an orchestral writer « of writing* 
more badly for this instrument than any other composer whatever. 

Here is another example of what not to do, in the matter of chromatic passag'es: 
Wa^ner: Die Walkiire, la>t sreiie. 



Ex. 176 




As there are supposed to be six harps in the score, it would have been quite easy if such 
a passagre must be written, to have minimised the difficulties by dividing- it up.— As it 
stands, it is absolutely impossible. Similar specimens may be found in the FIieg*ende Hol- 
lander Overture, (Coda), the love- duet in Tristan, and Act in of Gotterdammerung^. For 
really intellig-ent harp- writing- one must turn to the works of Gounod, Liszt, and, perhaps, 
Berlioz. Gounod attempts nothing* ambitious, he knows that the arpeg^gio, properly placed 
for the hands, is almost the only things a harp can do well, and that no other instrument 
can. He also knows that, althoug:h the percussion of a harp- note is very penetrating", the act- 
ual sounds are very weak, save in the treble two octaves. Consequently, he rarely uses the 
lower octaves at all, unless the harp is playing: quite by itself. In our last quotation,thehaq> 
is playing: with the full orchestra, and althoug-h the rig:ht hand part g-ives a certain incisive - 
ness and accent to the fig-ure, which is also played by Flutes and Piccolos, the actual notes, 
even on six or sixty harps, are quite inaudible. Still more is this the case with the lower 
octaves. Wag-ner writes the second subject of his Meistersinger Overture for trombones 
and harp, 

Ex. 177. 
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and a decided crispness of accent results, thoug:h few people can detect the sound of the 
harp; but in passag:es of this sort, so common with Sullivan and many other contempo- 
rary writers, (see especially Isolda's Llebestod of Wag:ner), 
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Ex 178, 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 



Clar. and 
B Clar. 



Bassoons. 



4 Horns. 



Harp. 



Soprano. 
Tenor. 



Violin I. 



Violin n. 



Viola. 



Cello and 
C Bass. 



Sttlllvan/lvanhoeV Art LSo.«. 
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the harp part might just as well be omitted. Remember that agrainst the sostenuto of Stringis, 
even mezzo- fortey the harp (unless written very high) is inaudible. And like all percussive 
instruments, (the piano, giiitar etc.) it gains but little in tone by multiplication. I am aware 
that Berlioz asserts the contrary, but Wagner at least knew this fact, and, therefore, wrote 
the passage in the Rheingold quoted above for three harps, with the chord in the three 
different inversions, the other three harps playing the same passages ascending instead of 
descending. By this means the number of different notes sounding at any moment is multi- 
plied by six, and we get six times more tone. In other parts of the Nibelungen, where his 
six harps play but one part, the effect is little more than if there were one . Mendelssohrfs 
Overture to Athalie has been often performed in London with twenty or more harps, but 
with no increase of effect. Nay, more, I have tested the matter recently by purposely writ- 
ing in the two methods for a piece which was performed by six harps and the opinion of 
all hearers was the same as my own: harps, gain remarkably little by duplication in the uni- 
son, but considerably by writing in a number of parts. Curiously enough, Berlioz notices the 
fact that duplication does not improve the guitar, but does not perceive that the same must 
be equally true of the pianoforte and harp. In playing solid chords, it is generally customa- 
ry to slightly spread the notes (whence the term arpeggiando in pianoforte playing). If 
desired otherwise, put a dot over the chord and mark "sec" (crisp) underneath. 
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In wide- spreading', rapid, g'rand arpeggios, the notes are best played hand over hand. This 
is easy, as the player's hands are on opposite sides of the instrument. Mark clearly, by 
the direction of the note -stems, how the passage is to be played. e,g.\ 




Flat keys are the most sonorous for the. harp, as there is a greater length of string when 
all the pedals are up. Gounod has thoughtfully written the harp- part of the well -known 
Entr'acte to La Colombe in C)^ instead of B\. Here the harp, though low down, tells out 
well, as there is little to obscure it, and the piece is very soft. Minor keys are apt to be 
troublesome on account of the accidentals, a single one of which, occurring in a quick pas- 
sage is often very awkward. 

It should be remembered, that since all notes of the scale may be both sharpened and flat- 
tened, each has a synonym on the neighbouring string, with the exception of D, G^ and A. 
Therefore, if quick repetition of a note is desired, it is best to play and write it as a shake 
on two strings. e,g.\ 




This peculiarity has been utilised for a number of tricky effects in solo writing, one of 
which is valuable — though little known— for the orchestra. By arranging the pedals thus, for 
instance: (A, Gt, F», Ek, D», C, B«) 

It will be found that on drawing the finger across the strings, as if playing a scale glis- 
sando, the effect to the ear will be 




that is, a chord of diminished seventh with three of the notes doubled. All diminished sev- 
enth-chords may be, therefore, played in a sweeping arpeggio of any number of notes togeth- 
er, or even in two directions at once by the two hands, without the possibility of playing a 
wrong note. Some other chords can also be thus played: 
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Liszt is almost the only composer who has used this effect in the orchestra. In his Symfho- 
nic Poem^Cequ^on entend sur la montag'ne,^ he s^lso makes admirable use of glissando scales. 
Another curiosity is in the use of harmonics. If in playing- a note the string be also light- 
ly touched in the middle, the sound produced is an octave higher and of a singular quality, 
somewhat resembling that of a tuning- fork. A well known instance of this effect occurs 
in Berlioz "Dance of Sylphs"( Faust), but here is one less known: 



Viola. 
'Cello. 



Andante. 



Ex.179. 
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Harp. 
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Liszt: Faust Symphony. 
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The use of harmonic sounds is indicated by a little circle over a note. The right hand 
can only play single notes in harmonics, but the left can play whole chords thus. The ef- 
fect, however, is not so strange and mysterious as that of single notes; it only gives an im- 
pression that something has gone wrong with the instrument. The most effective harmonics 
are on the strings below middle C; the high(T notes are wanting in tone. 

In writing for the harp, try to keep in mind this wonderful passage of Gounods. Simple in 
the extreme, it is marvellously effective, being written just in the best part of the instrument, 
and not smothered by too much orchestra: 

Gottood. Kaust. 



Ex.180 
Horn. 



Andante. 



Mephistopheles, 




'Cello. 
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Appendix to Chapter IV. 



In works on Instrumentation, it is usual for the sake of completeness to devote a little space 
to an account of those instruments whic}i make a rarer appearance in orchestral scores, thoug^h 
this is of little practical utility. 

The Organ. 
(Fr. Orgue:- Get. Orgel: - ItaL Organo ,) 
has a certain usefulness in larg'e choral works, especially in Eng'land, where it is customary 
to have the choir out of all proportion to the band. The dead tone of ah organ contrasts so 
disagreeably with that of the wind in the orchestra, that a combination of the two is hardly to 
be thought of. They may be used in antiphonal contrast sometimes, (as in numerous operas)but 
generally the best effect is got where the organ, using pedals and deep toned stops (no Fif- 
teenths or Mixtures) simply supports the solid harmony of the voices in large tuttis. The 
intimate union of organ and orchestral instruments, so largely indulged in by Bach and Handel, 
(their orchestras being hardly worthy of the name) is now utterly distasteful. The end of Liszt's 
symphonic poem '^Hunnensclilacht'' affords a very fine example of how to treat the organ in 
the orchestra. Grieg also uses it well in his two small cantatas: "An der Klosterpforte'^and 
"Landkennung''. 

The Pianoforte. 

This instrument also obstinately refuses to blend with any orchestral instrument whatever.But 
this is a positive advantage in good concerto writing, the solo part always standing out well. 
Many modern composers, including Schumann, are quite oblivious of this fact, which only Beet- 
hoven bore perpetually in mind. Since pianoforte concertos are still occasionally written, we 
would here advise young composers not to follow the unwise practice of Schumann, Rubinstein 
and others in smothering the solo instrument with uninteresting sustained harmony on strings or 
wind merely for the sake of doing something. The following typical bars from Raff's C minor 
Concerto will illustrate this fault. Observe, too, how the Flute melody is injured by the addition 
of a very poor part for 2^J^ Flute. 



Ex.181. 



Allefi-ro 




'Cello tacet 
Bass. 



Piano 



Ac. 14 bars more. 
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There are a few instances of the use of the piano as an orchestral instrument. Berlioz has it 
in the ^'Tempesf music of his Lelio, Rubinstein for the plague of hail in Moses- sca/esfflissff/^ 
do, and St SaSns in that curious so-called Symphony of his; but the result is in no case very strik- 
ing. In all of these a harp would have done better, having a more penetrating tone. The Piano- 
forte gains absolutely nothing by duplication. 



Gretry's "L'amant jalonx",Act III 



The Mandoline. 

An instrument of the guitar family, having a body shaped like half a pear. It is strung with four 
duplicated strings or wires, tuned to the same notes as those of a violin. A plectrum of quill, bone 
or tortoiseshell is thrummed upon the strings with a rapid tremolOy not easy to learn, and the sounds 
thus acquire an almost continuous or sustained character. If exceedingly well done, this is agree- 
able, but unless the tremolo is of the utmost rapidity and evenness, it is irritating beyond descrip- 
tion. The instrument has a well-known (but not characteristic) part in the Serenade of Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, which is usually played either upon the harp or a yioWn pizzicato. The mando- 
line can play almost any violin musicj but its specialty is less in passages of execution than in 
qtiasi sostenuto phrases. Instances of its use are also to be found in Gretry's ^L'amant jaloux? 
and Paisiello's *Barbiere? 

. Ex.lS;^. . . Andantino. 
^^Mandolins. 

So 

I Violins. 

"I 1 'Cello. 

This is the symphony of a serenade sun^ behind the scenes. It is not now the custom to write out the tremolos; but all 
notes are supposed to be played in tremolo unless otherwise indicated/by staccato dots )-. 

Ex.183. Lento amoroso^ , | ^^_^ | ^ Paisiello ; Barbiere. 

Z Clarinets. i ''"^ ^ ^' —'^ ' \ ^ ^ i^ "I i t ^ ^.^A J i J ^ 

Mandoline 




Violins I.&n.| 




but moderns will only care to remember the fine accompaniment to a chorus in the second act of 
Verdi's **0 1 ell O*^ for guitars and mandolines. Because of its being: a ^//^^/ -sustaining: instrument, 
the M&ndoline may with advantage be used in numbers. 
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The Guitar. (Ital, Chitarra.) 



This instrument, the only one, it is said, ever mastered by Berlioz, is not worth wasting: words 
over, as its very weak tone and deep pitch render it totally unsuited for use in the orchestra. 
It is tuned thus, the notation beings an octave higher than the real sounds: 

6 5 4 3^ i 




and a few g-ood examples of its use on the stage^ practically solo -may be named. 
Here is one of the best: 



Ex.184. 



An d ant in 



WeberrOberonV 




weep-in^by Babylon's wave. Upf up,|^aUantknight,ere a victim she falls;GuI-enne tothe rescue, tis Beaut v that (ji Us 

I I I I I .1 . i I I \ ^ ^ 




Others are the serenade in Rossinik Barbiere and Katherine's song^ in Goetz' ^^Taming: of 
the Shrew", (Act. II). For full details of this instrument, see Berlioz' Instrumentation. 

The Lute. 

(Fr. Lvthi-Ger. Lautei-Ital. TAnto.) 
An obsolete instrument, the memory of which will always be kept alive by Mace's delig^htful book 
"Musick's Monument''. Its forms and tunings were many; music was written for it in "Tablature'J 
an early kind of notation now disused. There is an important part for it (tuned like the guitar) 
in Wagner's ^Meistersinger^' but this has always been played upon the harp,evenat Bayreuth. 
Mr. Dolmetsch has revived this instrument, which has a very feeble, but sweet and tender tone, ad- 
mirably adapted for song accompaniments in a room of modest size. It may be classed in this re- 
spect with the Zither. 

The Dulcimer or Cymbal. (Ger. Hackhrett.) 

An instrument characteristic of the Hungarian gipsy bands, to the music of which it lends a pe- 
culiar charm. In appearance it is something like the inside of a small piano laid flat, the wires 
being played upon by two elastic hammers or drumsticks. Extraordinary rapidity of execution is 
attainable upon this simple instrument. Luckily it has little resonance, for there are no means of 
damping the sounds. By brilliant arpeggios it fills up the harmony in the gipsy band, where horns 
dc.,are lacking. 

Part III. 

Chapter I. 

Strings and Solo Yfinii .(The Theatre Band.) 

Before making thorough acquaintance with wind instruments, the student will do well to exer- 
cise himself in scoring pieces for strings, with one, two or three wind instruments in addition. The 
few specimens of this kind of thing left us by the great composers, (such as Schubert's Octett, Beet- 
hoven's Septett,<ftc.) are too elaborate to take as models, being more concertante in style than 
we shall need at first to write. If the student be possessed of ordinary intelligence, he can sure- 
ly arrange songs or pieces of "song-character'Jgiving the voice part to a Flute, Clarinet or Horn, 
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and modifying those portions which are beyond the compass or otherwise unsuitable for the par - 
ticular wind instrument. He might for instance arrange: 

Mendelssohn. Songs without Words: N5 30 or 36 for Clarinet & strings: 
» » »> >» :N9 18 for Oboe, Bassoon <fe strings: 

Beethoven. Sonata Pathetique: Slow movement for Horn, Flute & strings: 

Schumann Op. 12. '^Warum'^rfor Horn, Flute & strings. 

But where the beginner would be at a loss would be in places where the wind instrument is 
desired to take a subordinate part, not the principal melody. This can hardly be done withgood 
effect where the collection of instruments is a small one; thus in arranging an overture for 
Flute, Violin and Piano, or Flute, Cornet and Strings, the first two instruments when not tak- 
ing the principal melody had better take a rest. Up to this point, we are not orchestrating; 
but when we have three or more Solo voices we can begin to make combinations. 

Possibly one of the tyro^s first experiences may be the having to arrange music for private 
theatricals or a school concert) the orchestra consisting of some one of the following combi- 
nations: 

Piano, Flute, Clarinet and Cornet. 

Piano, two or three Violins, and a wind instrument. 

Several Violins, 'Cello, Flute, Clarinet and Cornet. 

The first of these, with the addition of a violin, would be what is called a Quadrille band, 
the second the most likely combination to be found at a school or small rural society, the 
third (with various kinds of wind instruments) is the typical amateur orchestra of the more 
ambitious sort. How shall we arrange music for these? 

For the first nothing more ambitious than dance music will be needed. The piano will supply 
the bass and the accompaniment all through, sometimes the whole of the music, and the Clari- 
net and Cornet will have the principal melody (with occasional rests) the Flute probably doub- 
ling it an octave higher, or supplying an occasional ornamental passage^but this demands some 
little inventive skill. Here is an example: 



Ex.186. 
Flute. 



Clarinet 
inB^ 



Cornet InBh 



Tempo di Valse. 




Piano. 



8oun Jingr anofelower 



^* 



m 



m 



jji jjijj 



m 
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Beyond this, I should not advise the student to go, in the way of attempting to give each 
instrument an independent part, I mean. 

In the School Band, as we may call our second class, there is also not much to be done. As 
the quality of playing is not likely to be very good, it is not worth while to divide the violins 
into firsts and seconds unless tolerably numerous; the faithful pianoforte Trill, as before, be 
your diapasons, so to speak, and the violins and whatever wind instrument there is, will 
double the melody. Of course, you must be to some little extent guided by what are your par- 
ticular resources. 

When we have, as in many amateur musical societies, a fair number of violins, a 'cello (alas! 
rarely a viola, and never a bass) something more may be attempted. Probably the student may 
have written a Gavotte or a Melody, which he would like to score for^our society? How shall 
he best utilise his resources? The Violins have probably been playing first and second; he can 
divide his seconds, (rarely use double-stops unless very easy ones) so as to make a partial 
substitute for violas, but if there is no 'Cello,he will have to rely on the piano for his bass, bad 
as this will sound. The treatment of the wind, however, can be a little more free; the Clar- 
inet can occasionally have an arpeggio accompaniment, or the Cornet a holding note in the ten- 
or register. Two short extracts will sufficiently illustrate this procedure. 



Andante. 



Bubinstein: Bomance in £f>- 



Ex.187. 
Flute. 

Clarinet 
in Bt. 

Cornet 



Jorne 
infiV 



Violins. 



Piano. 
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But when we get up to the theatre band, or Septett band, as it is generally called, we beg^in to 
work on a more interesting plan. The Septett Band consists of eight performers, but seven 
different instruments, as follows: 

Conductor (playing the ist Violin ) 

1st Violin 

2nd Violin 

Double Bass 

Flute 

Clarinet 

Cornet 

Drums 
and limited as these resources are, a wonderful deal may be done with them. Two publishing 
firms in London make a specialty of supplying music ingeniously arranged, so that it may be 
played by this or a larger combination, and it is to be found in nearly every small theatre.One 
would think that a very much more artistic ensemble would be a String Quintet, a Pianoforte 
(conductor) and two or three wind instrumentsjbut the best of Pianofortes sounds wretchedly 
thin and mean in a theatre. In a low-pitched saloon or concert room, this (sometimes called 
orchestra di camera) can be donej but the noisy and scratchy theatre band is really a sur- 
vival of the fittest. The functions of its members are as follows: 

The first violin takes mostly the top part, the principal melody and all the passages,-as there 
are two players, there is a chance of turning over when coming to the end of a page without 
making a gap in the music. Divisi should be avoided, naturally. If the Cornet or Clarinet has 
the melody, the R* Violin can help out the accompaniment, which will need strengthening. 

The second violin does what it can with the middle parts of the accompaniment, making a free 
use of double stops. There is, however, a yawning gulf between it and the Double bass which noth- 
ing can fiU. 

The Flute and Clarinet parts are pretty much as before described, but the Clarinet will have to 
take any tenor melody that should by rights be played by a'CeUo. 

The Cornet should be kept down as much as possible, as his tone is so outrageously out of pro- 
portion to the rest. Never let him play forte, and seldom the melody unless you intend to be 
vulgar. Keep him to his low notes most of the time. 

The drummer seldom has kettle-drums, there is not room for them. He plays the side -drum 
and triangle mostly. These brighten up the tone of the little band, but soon pallj so beware of 
writing too persistently for them. The drummer also plays castagnettes, bird-whistles and other 
vulgarities best left alone. 

The weak part of this combination is the incomplete string band, for which nothing can compen- 
sate. As soon as the bandmaster can afford to increase his personnel he should add a 'Cello, 
and next a Viola. If he can have still more the order of utility runs thus: a second Clarinet, 
a second Cornet, another first Violin, another second Violin, an Oboe, a Bassoon, a pair of Horns. 
After that as many more strings as he can possibly get. 

One of the first things for the student to notice is, that stringed instruments improve in tone 
without limit by being doubled, whereas the reverse is the case with wind instruments. Thus 
in a full orchestra, there will be sixteen or twenty first Violins all playing the same notes, and 
other strings in proportion; but the Clarinet, Flute, Ac, though there are two of each,seldom play 
in unison. 

Although, in order to facilitate reading, we give all our examples, except the two in this chap- 
ter, in real notes, the student should from the first accustom himself to write for the Clarinet 
and Cornet in the usual transposed notation. It is as well to use only those in Bb for a time, to 
avoid perplexity. 
The following might be scored for Septett Band: 

Schumann: Album for the YoungjN9 18,41. 
Grieg: Nordische Tanzej N9si, 3, 5, 16,20. 
Any piece of Dance music. 
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In scoring the accompaniments of an operetta or other vocal piece for any of the above com- 
binations, care must be taken not to write too much wind against the solo voice. Think of the 
voice, in fact, as being one of the wind instruments itself, and though you may occasionally put 
the Flute with it an octave higher, or a slight counterpoint on the Clarinet, you will, as a rule, 
let the voice be merely supported by the piano or string quartet, whichever it is that forms 
your background. 



Chapter II. 
Wind instruments in combination . 



The student now comes to a part of his subject where a book is of very little assistance. It 
is to be hoped that, by this time, he will have begun to take a wider view of written music than 
he had at first. To the tyro all the parts in a score look the same, but to the experienced eye 
the various instruments stand upon the page in separate vivid colours. This power of mentally 
hearing all the different lines in a score, both separately and together, is the highest feature of 
musicianship, and can only be attained by long and assiduous practice^ reading a score first at the 
piano, then away from the piano, then following a performance, book in hand, then readingagain, 
and endeavouring to conjure up the sounds previously heard. 

For the mere practice of writing suitably for the various instruments, we will now score some 
pieces for wind onlyj but I warn the student that he wiU not be able to form the most distant 
idea of their effect in performance. This is a great pity, but it cannot be helped. 

The following collections of wind instruments are the most likely to come under his notice: 



In an amateur or theatre band: 



I. Flute 


II. Flute III. Flute 


Clarinets 


2 Clarinets Oboe 


Cornet. 


2 Cornets 2 Clarinets 




Trombone Bassoon 




(or Euphonium). 2 Cornets 




Trombone. 



In a concert orchestra: 

V.2 Flutes VI. The same with 



the addition of: 
3 Trombones 
Bass Tuba 
Drums. 



IV. Flute 

Oboe 2 Oboes 

2 Clarinets 2 Clarinets 
Bassoon 2 Bassoons 

2 Horns 2 Horns 

2 Cornets 2 Cornets. 

Trombone. 
Of course,in practice, there will be Strings with these, but we are now considering the wind by 
itself. Generally, the Flute commands the li octave above the treble stave, doubling in the oc - 
tave a melody which some other instrument is playing lowerj but in soft parts it may be taking 
the principal treble part. 

The Oboe, when there is one, will always want to play the principal treble part because of 
its penetrating tone. It must be used with some discretion, not for too long together. Beware 
of writing, as Beethoven so frequently did, four-part harmony between Flute, Oboe and 2 Clar - 
inets; unless you can contrive to give the Oboe the top part and the Flute the Alto. 

The Clarinet or Clarinets are equally happy in the top, middle or bottom, of the harmony. If 
possible, avoid writing for them any thing important just at the break in their register. In these 
small bands the Cornets will mostly be used on their low notes, (as softly as you can persuade 
them to play them) instead of Horns. But in combination with the Trombone, they can be used 
as brass harmony. 
Group I hardly admits, of being used by itself. 

Group II, in reality only for short passages. But we might score for it 

Schumann: Album for the YoungjN9 16. 



Begin thus: 



Flute. 

Z Clarinets 

in A. 




altering the octave skip CB. B.) in bar 8 to a 
semitone (A%,B.) 



The l^t Clarinet could continue the melody after the 4th bar. After the double bar, let the Cor- 
nets and Trombone take it up for 4 bars, and in the last 4 bring all together. 
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N9 11, of the same work, might also be thus scored; here the Flute would be chiefly used to 
double the Clarinet (or Cornet) in the octave. 

For Group III, we can do something more like instrumentation. Take N9 17, of Schumann^s 
Album, and treat the Oboe, Clarinets, and Bassoon in four-part harmony, the Flute occasionally 
doubling the melody. 

The brass trio can then be used artistically to reinforce the cadence chords, here and there, 
and in the forte part before the and double bar. 

^^P^&ffio figures of accompaniment are less often written for wind instruments than sustained 
harmony. The following example shows how they are better given to the Clarinet than to the Bas- 
soon. 

The student might also score for this combination: Schumann's Schlummerlied. 

also Chopin: Mazurka> Op.7,N9 2. 

_ ^^« Schamann: Album, N© M. 

Ex.188. — — ' 



Piano 
Original 




It may be observed, that where we have a piece in four-part harmony, and more than four 
wind instruments, it will be as well to give one or another a rest from time to time, both for 
the relief of the player and the listener. 

What doubling of parts is done, should be rather in the octave than in the unison. The latter 
sounds coarse, (especially if the doubled instruments are of the same kind) and is chiefly re- 
sorted to (for that very reason) in open-air music. 

Let us now consider Group lY. Here we approach the combination of the ordinary orchestra, 
the Horns now replacing the Cornets, which may be relegated to their proper functions along 
with the Trombone. 

The Horns will generally take the middle part of the accompaniment j but a melody in the 
tenor or alto register, if not very skippy, can be beautifully given by the 1®^ Horn. 

Score for this set of instruments: 

Schubert's Minuet in B minor. 

Mendelssohn^ Songs without Words :N966, 8, 16, 22. 

Schumann; Album for the Toung; N98 31, 43. 

Where an occasional bass note is too low for the Bassoon we must be content to use the 
octave higher. Use the brass only to emphasize the forte chords. 

Group y. This is the normal wind of the small concert orchestra. Four-part harmony can 
now be made between,(i) Flutes and Oboes, (^) Flutes and Clarinets, (s) Oboes and . Clarinets, 
(4) Oboes and Bassoons, (rather harsh),(5) Clarinets and Bassoons,(6) Clarinets d.Homs,(7) Horns d Bas- 
soons, and(8) Cornets d Horns, a goodly number of combinations. It is to be remembered that wind 
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instruineiits do not ^speak'' so instantly as strings, and, therefore, always seem lacking in accent 
Therefore, rythmical figures of accompaniment do not suit them so weU as sustained harmony. 
Score for instruments of Group V: 

Schumann: Bunte Blotter, N9 12. 
Mendelssohn: Lieder, N9 28. 
Beethoven Sonata: 0p.l4,N9 2. Andante. 
» » : Op.31,N9 3. Menuetto. 

Group VI adds the four-part harmony of brass to the above. This may either be usedanti- 
phonally, or together with the harmony of the wind. If together with it,the Cornets and Trom- 
bones then need to make good six-part harmony, or at least five -part with the upper or lower 
part doubled in octaves. We have not thought it necessary to add the drums to the earlier 
Groups, though they would in practice be found there. In the simple pieces we have given to 
score, the drums could hardly find a place. 
Score for this combination: 

Mendelssohn: Lieder, N9S23, 27. 
Beethoven Sonata: Op. 31, N9 2, Andante. 



This last piece needs some management The figure 




will go on the 



drums (on one note, of course) and may then be taken up, played in the same manner by Basses 
and Violin in alternation,while the wind has the melody in chords. Later, the demisemiquaver ac- 
companiment must be handed from one instrument to another, instead of descending low down 
in the bass. 

In all the above arrangements, it is presumed that the student will be able to see for himself 
where the harmony needs filling out by the introduction of more notes. Generally, the fuller wind 
harmony is the better it sounds, while this can hardly be said to be the case with Strings. 



General Remarks on writing for Wind alone. 
There are not so many different ways of writing for wind as for strings*, accordingly, our ex - 
amples will not need to be so copious. The differences lie in the combinations, and these can on- 
ly be learned by experience. They all look exactly the same on paper. 

In a harmony of wind, the Oboes need most care, as their tone is so penetrating. If you write 
for two Oboes, therefore, see that they make good harmony (i. ^.mo fourths or discords) be- 
tween themselves, and keep them a sixth rather than a third apart. Also use them more spar- 
ingly than any of the other wind instruments. 

The student is apt to fear that a harmony of, say, two Flutes and two Clarinets will sound 
thin, and will need the support of other instruments. Not at all: the following, among dozens 
of similar charming passages in Beethoven, sounds perfectly satisfactory. 

Allegretto. 
Ex 189 . ttk it BeethoTen:7ft SymphoDj. 




string's 
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The coarseness given by duplication of wind instruments is only needful in k tutti, or in 
accompanying a chorus; e.g-,: 

" Moderate. ^ ^ Warner '^Tannhauser'' Act m. 

Ex.190. 
3 Flutes. 

2 Oboes. 



2 Clarinets. 



2 Bassoons. 



Sopranos. 

CHORUS. 

Altos. 




HailL 



halL. the 



mir - a - cle of 




Heavn, Bedemptionto^the world is 



ffivh. 



Accompaniments of this nature, not infrequent, sound much better without Oboes than with, when 
delicacy is required. 

AUegrro vivace. Mendel39ohn:**M. N. D. Scherzo" 

Bx.191. ^^^* ■ 




Ex 192. 

Flutes. 



Oboes. 



Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



Andante con moto 



Beethoven. "C Minor Symphony.'^ 




jff dnive. 

Beethoven in these cases invariably uses his 1^1 Oboe, although the 25d Flute seems far more 
appropriate. But perhaps his 25)? Flute was very unreliable; he often wrote no part at all for him. 



The Wind -Band as we find it in open-air places of entertainment, <fec., differs somewhat from 
any of the groups we have spoken of. In England it, is a hybrid affair, containing Flute, Oboe, 
3 Clarinets, Bassoon, sometimes Horns, (mora, often not), 8 Cornets, Trombone(s), Euphonium, (for 
Tuba), side Drum, and often a single Double Bass. A more artistic and complex combination is 
the Wind Band or "Harmonic^' common in France and Belgium. This approximates to our mili- 
tary band, including as it does a vast assortment of all kinds of wood and brass instruments. A 
similar band without wood is called a Fanfare or Brass Band, and this is becoming a power 
in the North of our own country. Both require a special education to. write well for, we will there- 
fore content ourselves with a mere list, the number of transposing instruments being enough to 
frighten any ordinary student. 
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French Fanfare. 



Small Bugle in £l> 

4 Saxophones 

2 Cornets in Bk 

2 Soprano Bugles in Bb 

2 Alto Bug-les in Ek 

2 Tenor Bugles in Bb 

3 Trumpets in Ek 
3 Tenor Trombones 
(Bass Trombone) 
Bass Tubas in Bk 
Bass Tubas in £b 
Contrabass Tubas in Bb 



French Harmonie. 

Piccolo in Eb 
Flutes (ordinary) 
(Oboes) 

Clarinets in £b 

l§t Clarinets in Bb (numerous) 

2?!? Clarinets in Bb » 

3d Clarinets in Bb » 

4 Saxophones of different sizes 

4 Horns in Eb 

2 Cornets in Bb 

2 Soprano Bugles in Bb 

2 Alto Bugles in Eb 

2 Tenor Bugles in Bb 

2 Trumpets in Eb 

3 Tenor Trombones 
(Bass Trombone) 
Bass Tubas in B^ 
Bass Tubas in Eb 
Contrabass Tubas in Bb 



Eng^lish Military Band. 

Piccolo in Eb 

Flutes in Db 

Oboe 

Clarinets in Eb 

1^ Clarinets in Bb (numerous) 

25^ Clarinets in Bb n 

S^A Clarinets in Bb » 

1 Alto Clarinet in Eb 
4 Horns in Eb 

2 Cornets in Bb 
2 Bassoons 



2 Trumpets in Eb 
2 Baritones in Bb 

2 Euphoniums in Bb 

3 Trombones 
2 Bombardons in Eb 
(Contrabass Tuba in Bb 



Side Drums ad lib. 
Triangle 
Cymbals 
Bass Drum. 

Where there are Clarinets, these act as the Violins of the String Band. Where all is brass, 
ttie Saxophones act as Clarinets. In England, we often have no Saxophones and never any Bu- 
gles, so the Cornets do everything and the colour is monotonous. In all cases, the Bass supplied 
by the Bombardons is sadly wanting in reticence and variety. The student may wonder what all 
these instruments do, but really the music written for Military Bands is exceedingly simple in 
structure, and although the score is a fearsome thing to look upon, it will be found that the 
instruments double one another to any extent. 

Chapter III. 
Scoring for Small Concert - Orchestra. 

Here we are supposed to have the collection of instruments for which Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn usually wrote, that is to say 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 
Trumpets (or Cornets), Drums and a fair complement of Strings. As a matter of actual fact, 
the student will rarely have such a force at his command in England: either there will be, as 
just described, a paucity of all kinds of Strings, or else a superabundance of bad Violins. 

Supposing him to have it, however, he will be at a loss to know how much of his music 
to give to the Strings and what to do with his wind. If he be anything of an organist, it 
may help him to regard the Strings as his Diapasons and the Wind as his fancy stops, but a 
study of contemporary scores (not those of the old masters) will be his best help. Here are a 
few serviceable rules. 

If you have a melody on a Wind instrument, it is more effective to accompany it with strings 
than with wind. 

If you have a melody on a particular instrument - say a Clarinet or Oboe - it is generally 
best to let the 2^^ Clarinet or Oboe rest meanwhile. 

The first Flute, first Oboe Ac, plays all such Solo passages, which should be marked "IiS?" 
or "Solo." The second player is generally of inferior skill and has a less important part. If 
both - as sometimes occurs - are cbsired to play in unison, either give the notes ^when written on one 
stave) double tails, or mark "a «." 
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Notice that this indication, short for ^ due, has a precisely contrary meaning when applied 
to Strings. It then means ^4n two parts,'' that is divisi, as distinguished from double-stops. 

A melody may, of course, be given by the Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, or Violin if in tiie Treble,- by 
Clarinet, Horn (with care) Bassoon, 'CeUo or Trombone if in the Tenor. But as when on the 
Organ we use a 4 foot and 8 foot stop together, or even 4', 8' and 16', so we may give any 
melody on almost any combination of these in octaves - not so well in unison. 

It should be remembered that a melody loses its Solo character to some extent when 
doubled with another; anything like freedom of style and emphasis being then impossible. 

Melodic combinations. 

It is unnecessary to say much about the effect of 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes or two Clarinets in 
octaves. These combinations are not much used, as they give rise to no new colour, and gener- 
ally one of the two instruments will be too high or too low for good effect. 

Flute and Clarinet in octaves. This is the most common of all. The tone of the Clarinet 
is brightened and that of the Flute strengthened; the two instruments are so similar in qual- 
ity that their combination is perfect, like the Claribella and Flute of the Organ. 

Flute and Oboe in octaves. Less pleasing but good also. The thin tone of the Oboe is 
sweetened by the Flute, which however does not blend completely with it. 

Oboe and Clarinet in unison. An effect of which Schubert was fond. It is very pungent, 
the Clarinet seeming to lose all its flutey quality. 

Flute and Violin, Oboe and Violin, Clarinet and Violin. Whether in unison or octaves these 
combinations do not present any special features. The melody is, of course, strengthened; but 
no new quality of tone results. With regard the first, it is even' doubtful whether, even in a 
loud tutti, anything is gained by the common practice of putting the Flutes to play with the 
Violins. If there is any distinctive part for wind at all, the Flutes will do better to double 
this in the octave, leaving the Violins to take* care of themselves. Where the Violins are 
playing a melody low down on the fourth string, the Clarinets may sometimes play in uni- 
son with them, thus: 



Ex. 193. 
Clarinets. 



i«J VioliD. 



2nJ Violin. 
Viola. 



Cello A Bass. 



a g. 



Waldteufel. ** Berceuse Waltz." 
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but this is more often done with the ^Cellos for a Tenor melody. The famous second subject 
of Mendelssohn's Ruy Bias Overture 



Ex. 194. 

Clarinets 



Bassoons. 



Violins. 
Viola. 



'Cello A 
Bass. 



Allegro molto. 




rf rrr rr rr^r rr 

pizz. 

shews a very luscious effect of all the Tenor instruments united. 

Clarinet and Bassoon. A melody in octaves for these is very agreeable, and still better are 
phrases of two-part harmony for two of each: a frequently used effect. 

Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon. A charming combination for a melody in double octaves much 
used by Haydn and Mozart, but less by modern writers. The human voice sometimes takes the 
place of the Clarinet with equally good effect. 

Flute, Oboe and Bassoon is thinner and not so engaging. 

The Horn must be used with care, not being very agile. 

Any of the other wind instruments combine well with it in the octave, the Clarinet even 
in the unison. The Horn combines well with the Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, either in oc- 
taves or in harmony; but the latter is bettef piano than forte, because of the disparity in 
point of power- 



How much Accompaniment is needed. 

In dance music and vulgar music generally, every instrument that can play the melody does 
so, and it is not uncommon to hear in a theatre band the M Violins, Piccolo, Clarinet, Cor- 
net and Euphonium thundering out a Waltz tune to the accompaniment of a Double Bass, a 
second Violin and perhaps a Side Drum. The principal melody should, of course, stand out 
well from the accompaniment, and in a large orchestra one is far more likely to make the 
former too weak than too strong. The power of a number of Double Basses is enormous, and 
a melody on Flute and Clarinet in octaves unless very high, will easily be drowned by the 
strings playing forte. But with regard to accompaniment, there will be little difficulty in mak- 
ing the String Quartet balance itself. Any addition of wood -wind to the melody will make 
little difference in the amount of accompaniment required, even if one added the miiole number. 
It is in using the brass that doubt is likely to arise. In a tutti for small orchestra, let the 
Trumpets or Cornets take the strongest notes of the harmony (i. ^..-root or fifth), if pos- 
sible, and never high up. You cannot then get a very bad balance, for you may put every- 
thing else on to the melody, and your Basses and Cornets, if they have between them the com- 
pletion of the harmony, would be sufficient, if not satisfactory. 

An accompaniment of divided strings tremolo may look very thick; but it is really no 
more overpowering than simple four -part harmony. In the following example, the wind 
stands out very prominently: 
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Mendelssohn ''Trmnpet Orertare.*' 
Flutes.,^ — .^--s 




(For an extreme instance, see the "Rainbow music" in Wagners Rheingold, impossible to 
quote here. Every desk of Strings, and every one of the six Harps has a separate and dis- 
tinct arpeggio accompaniment, yet the theme, on a few bass wind instruments, sounds out 
above them all.) 

A pizzicato accompaniment is of gossamer lightness. An accompaniment of sustained wind 
lacks body, and must not be used for long, sounding monotonous. It is the Double Bass that 
gives weight to an accompaniment. 

Few modern scores for small orchestra are published, but if the student will make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with Wagner's exquisite Siegfried Idyll in a Pianoforte arrangement 
(preferably that for 4 hands), and then procure the full score, he will find it an instructive 
lesson in what may be done with modest means. 



Pieces to score for Small Concert Orchestra. 

1. Beethoven: Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. 

2. Mendelssohn: Scherzo in E minor; Op. 16, N9 3. 

3. Schubert: 6 Marches for 4 hands, Op. 40, and Sonata A minor Op. 143. 

4. Grieg: Andante, Minuet and Finale, Sonata in E minor. 

5. Nicode: Ball -scene (Pfte duet). 

6. Moskowski: Spanish Dances, Op. 12. "From Foreign Parts" (Pfte duet). 

7. Wagner: 2^ Albumblatt for Piano, in Ek 

But few hints should be necessary for the assistance of the student. 
1. Introduction: the Clarinet will have to do the chromatic scale passage, though the first note 
is very high for it. The bass of the Allegro is, of course, "bow -tremolo'' in quavers for 'Cello and 
Bass. Bars 79-82 can be "finger -tremolo" but the succeeding bars will need to be "bow- tremolo'.' 
The slow movement affords opportunity for wind instrument Solos: perhaps Horn to conmience with. 
In the finale, bar 40, instead of having an arpeggio of three octaves, one might have a full chord cre- 
scendo with a roll on the drum. Bars 106-111 will need modifying; perhaps something in this fash- 
ion would do: Viola, Horns A Bassoons. 
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with a Drum roll all throug^h. The scale down, 12 bars from the end will have to be done by 
the Violins as far as the 4t^ beat of the next bar, the Violas can come in on the 31^ beat (c) 
and the two Clarinets in unison at the Dt where the Violins leave off. 

2. The semiquaver passages at bar 48 can be altered in many ways: they really form an ac- 
companiment of no particular character while some instruments (perhaps Oboes and Bassoons) 
repeat in harmony the rhythmical Trumpet call of the preceding bars. The major passage at 
the end is too high to play in comfort; it had better run thus: 




^Z Flutes. Oboes 

The other pieces need no comment. 

Chapter IV. 
The Full Orchestra- Tutti. 

By this term used formerly to be understood the Small Concert Orchestra with the addition 
of a Piccolo, a second pair of Horns, three Trombones, and sometimes a Tuba (or Ophicleide), 
a 3'"^ Trumpet, a Harp and some extra percussion. But since Wagner set the fashion of writ- 
ing for three of each kind of wood wind instrument it is not uncommon to find the Cor 
Anglais, Bass Clarinet and Double Bassoon added. A few words on the use of each of these 
will be sufficient. 

The Piccolo is chiefly used in large tuttis to double the principal part (Violin or Flute) 
in the octave above. Its use is, therefore, much like that of the Fifteenth stop on the organ, 
to brighten the tone of a mass of sound. It should be used sparingly, much experience being 
required before it can be handled with the daring of a Verdi or a Tschaikowsky. 

The Cor Anglais is best reserved for Solos; it will be found that wind tuttis can be writ- 
ten quite full enough without it. It may be used combined in the octave, third or sixth with an- 
other wind instrument, but not for mere purposes of harmony. 

The Bass Clarinet may either be used for Solo purposes, or as a third Clarinet of deep 
pitch or as a third Bassoon. It is equally useful and effective in all of these capacities. 

The Double Bassoon is naturally employed almost wholly to double the Bass and it is not 
very valuable even for that purpose. 

The 3?:^ and 4th Horns often double the l^t and 2^^ in the unisoii, or the 1?! and H^A double 
the 2^ and 4*21 in the octave. Four -part harmony for Horns is not often practicable or desir- 
able, as the Bass is usually too low to be played in tune, or else the Treble is too high to be 
played at all. Formerly four Horns were used in order that, by setting them in different keys, 
the composer might have an extra supply of possible notes at his disposal, but this consider- 
ation is no longer needed, and they are, therefore, often doubled, as described. 

The Trombones used to be used in 3 -part harmony, the Trumpets sometimes —when they 
could find open notes— playing with them. 

We now find ourselves in command of six (or even seven) brass instruments, none of which 
should be doubled in the unison, unless for special reasons. Wide spread harmony for three 
Cornets, (or Trumpets), three Trombones and Tuba, sounds grand and noble in the extreme; 
but too much care and thought cannot be given to the judicious placing of these very so- 
norous instruments. It is amazing to see the recklessness with which the old masters wrote 
for brass . On page 97 is an extreme instance; but Schubert has many almost as bad, and 
even Beethoven, though he writes fine counterpoint for the Trombones in the Finale of the 
9tll Symphony, when using them in harmony, exercises little care in placing' his chords, be- 
sides ignoring the lower octave of the Bass Trombone completely. In the Pastoral Symphony, 
too, the Trombones do little else but double the Trumpets in the octave, whereas, they might 
have been turned to much better account. If only four -part harmony is desired, the Cornets 
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may play the Soprano in unison, the 1^.* and 25^ Trombone the Alto and Tenor, and the Zi 

Trombone and Tuba (in octaves) the Bass. But five, six or seven part harmony is infinitely 
preferable when it can be managed. 

As to the employment of the Harp, there is little to add to the remarks on page 76. 

The sound of this instrument is easily obscured in the lower octaves by even sustained notes 

of 'Cellos and Basses pi/mo^ it does not blend with anything but the brass, and this is too 
heavy for it. 

Balance of Tone. 

The subject on which the student most desires information has been strangely ignored 
hitherto in Instrumentation books. Yet a good deal of help can be afforded. The beginner is 
apt to fancy that if he fills up many lines in his score the music will be *'too loudV and 
that if he only fills up a few *4t wonH be heard?' Again I must impress upon him that the 
eye is no guide whatever in this matter. The Prelude to Lohengrin shows the entire huge 
orchestra fully employed, yet with the most delicate and ethereal result, while the passage 
for Violins alone in Beethoven's Leonora Overture (see page 29) is almost alarming in 
its sonority. 

Suppose the degrees of sound -intensity to range from 1 (in j)pp) to 12 (in jQQT) then one 
might say roughly that 

1. 2. :l. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 
Violins have a range of from pj/p wp ///^ jQQT 

The other Strings pf/p ' jQQT ' ' • ' 

Clarinets on high notes ■ pjpp • • • • j^Qf .... 

Clarinets low, Flutes, Oboes and Bassoons . . ppp jQQf 

Horns ; ppp.^ [ ; — 1 [ L^Jff ] [ [ 

Trumpets, Trombones and Drums ppp j^QT 

Harp : : pp^ — _^jf :::::! 



A little consideration of this scale will make it clear that in a Tutti pianissimo the wood- 
wind will predominate, it being unable to play so softly as the strings and brass. 
In a for/e the wood will be overpowered by the Strings, and in a fortissimo the brass and 
Drums have it all their own way. Thus the ^Lohengrin Prelude sounds nearly all wood, 
the Finale of the Pastoral Symphony nearly all Strings, and Verdi's Overture to Nabuco 
absolutely all brass. If then a balance is desired, one nust he careful to keep the instru- 
ments which would predominate low down, and to give them an unobtrusive part^while the weaker 
instruments must be written high. And even then it is sometimes impossible to preserve 
a true balance, where the Violins are of large number and quality. I remember being 
quite confounded at the result of the following passage in an overture of mine when it 
came to be performed by the Crystal Palace Band: 
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Ex.196 
Piccolo. 



2 Flutes. 



Bass Clarinett 




Contra Bassoon. 



2 Cornets. 



Drnms. 



Violins. 



Bass. 
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On beholding: the score, one would think that 2 Flutes and Piccolo, 2 Oboes and Cor Angrlais 
and 3 Clarinets could bring out the theme against an accompaniment which does not rise 
very high; but such was the unusual power of the String:s,that the whole passage had to be played 
wf instead of f before a balance could be obtained. The following passages Ex. 197 to 
199 also exemplify this point of bad balance, impossible to avoid. 



Ex. 197. 
Oboes. 



Beethoven 2nd BymphonyrLargrhetto. 




Viola. 



'Cello 
& Bass. 



Bi'ethovfn 5t^ Symphony: Andante. 



Ex. 198 
Flutes. 



Oboes. 
Clarinets 




Cello 
<1 Bass 
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AUegpretto 

h 2. 

Ex.199. ^ ^ ^^ f ^ 
Flutes. 



Oboes. 
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Bfpthov(>n^ 8ymph(ni;r W 7. 




Clarinet 



Bassoons 



Horns 



Trumpets 
Timpani. 



Violins. 



Viola. 

^Cello 
& Bass. 

In all these) the same inability of the wood-wind to cope with the strings in jQf will be ob- 
served, even in the last, where the l^t Violins and Trumpets overpower all else. The explana- 
tion, of course, is that in Beethoverfs time the string^s were far less numerous and powerful 
in tone than they now are . .. ^ . . ^ , . 

Allegro, ma m.n troppo. ^ s.huWrt^^j^Sym^ 

Ex.200. . ^ ^ t *:■ * ^ §; « i ^__ ^ ^ S ^t & t 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 
Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 



Trombones. 



Timpani 



Violins 



Viola. 



'Cello. 



Bass . 



Here is ope of the worst pieces of scoring- by a great musician extant .The theme is played 
ty wood -wind, utterly inaudible against the perfunctory C^s of the rest of the orchestra. There 
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seems no earthly reason why, at this climax^ the subject should not have been thundered 
out by all the bra&s, ag^ainst which the Cs of the string:s would at least have been in- 
nocuous. 



Ex. 201. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 
Bassoons. 

4 Horns. 

Bass Trombone 
and Tuba. 

Timpani. 
Grosse Caisse 



Violins. 



Griep*'Peer Gynt" Suite. 



Viola. 



Tello. 



Bass. 




plz/. 



In this well-known and brilliant piece by Grieg:, are four bars which are hopelessly ill- 
balanced, the thin Oboes alone having- the subject, while nearly a full orchestra utters stren- 
uous accompaniments. This mig'ht easily have been obviated. 

Good Balance. 

The following examples from Gounod^s Redemption are interesting-, shewing four dif- 
ferent scorings of the same theme. 

Gounod : ''The^RedemptionV 



Violin Solo. 




Violins. 
Z. 

Viola, 

'Cello 
& Bass. 



I'l an 



Ui il 




^^ 



jij J J j> 
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Solo. 



Ex.203. Q ii J 

FJiites. '^ **^ " 



Clarinets. 




& Bass 



Ex.;204. 

Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



Horns 




Bass. 
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Ex.205 

Flutes. 




3 Trombones. 



Viola. 



'Cello. 



Bass. 



Orgran. 






a^^ 



^ 



P^ 



5»=^ 



^ 



^^ 



^ 



^ 




In the first, the delicate tone of the Solo Violin is carefully respected, a pizzicato Bass 
keepings the accompaniment light-, in the second, there is a little more body to the sostenvfo^ 
but a pp is preserved, in order that the Flute and Clarinet may stand out-, in the third, the 
melody is hardly sufficiently accompanied-, but the intention is that it shall stand out with far 
greater intensity. Finally, we have it in tutti, even the Double-Basses being added to the 
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melody, the Organ alone accompanying^. The treatment of the Brass here is very unconven- 
tional -> it emphasises the melody, yet forms no part of the accompaniment. 

It is hardly necessary to say that where a subject is treated in full harmony in a tutti, 
the harmony ought to be complete and well laid out alike in Wood, String^s, and Brass. One 
of the most uncouth effects I have ever heard is in Grieg^^s Bergliot, where he scores three 
simple chords thus: 



Ex.206. 

Oboes. 



Clarinets. 

Bassoons, 
isj ft 2nd Horn. 
3nd ft 4th Horn. 

1^ Violin. 
2nd Violin. 

Viola. 

'Cello. 

Bass. 



Orig-inal 
Piano. 



Grle«-:"Berffliotr 




i 1 1 /'J J 




I \i\\ If 



r> 



Some care is needed in scoring a three -part harmony of this kind: 



if^FrriLLD I 



If on string's only, it is advisable to let the Violas take the middle part rather than the 
bottom, as, otherwise, the progression of fourths between the Violins is apt to be unpleas- 
antly prominent. If on wind, the upper part would be better given to the Flute or Oboe, and 
the two lower to two Oboes or Clarinets for the same reason. 

A few more specimens of tutti we must give in conclusion. . 
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Ex. a07. 

Piccolo & 
Flute. 



Oboes. 



Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



. , , ^ K. Strau68: **Morfrenblatter" Waltz. 

(r«*al notes.) , , , , , . ■ . 



^m 




^^ 



4 Horns. 



2 Trumpets. 



Trombone 
& Tuba. 



Sided rum & 
Bass drum 




Violins. 



Viola. 



'Cello & 
Pass. 



s 



m 



7 



S 



m 



m 



m 



s 
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M 



m 



m 



m 
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m 
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m 




s 



m 



g 



m 
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m 



g 
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M 



m 



m 



m 



I 
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*^ 
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n 
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i 



/ 






v^ 



1 



^ 



rr 
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n 



WW 



g 



WW 






▼¥• 




g^ 



e^ 



T-r 



^ 



FF 



#▼ 



i 



# 






▼# 



i 



Here we see an example of a melody in the bass accompanied by all the upper instruments. 
Written for a band with only a moderate number of string^s, the violins are made the most of 
with triple stops. Sometimes the wood-wind are added to the melody, but this makes little 
difference one way or the other. 
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Anber. "Crown DiamondB: Overtare- 



fyflfl^ 'ffffljtl 




This was written for the same kind of orchestra, and is a g^ood example of the noigr 
remplissage in French and Italian music. The upward passage on the Piccolo brightens 
it up wonderfully. 
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Ex. 209. 

2 Flutes 
A Piccolo. 



Oboes. 



Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



Horns. 



Trumpets 



3 Trombone 



Drums. 



LinxU Hungarian Rhapsody. (N9 5) 



Tempo di Marcia. 




Violins 



«.\ 



Viola. 



*Cello 
& Bass. 



rrwrW^ 




^^ 



^jj)j t \"Mft n 






=v5 



Tempo di Marcia 




Here is a piece of melody and plain harmony for Strings and wind, the brass being- re- 
senred for ornament and for additional power at the end. 
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Tempo di Valse. (Pi ccolo sounding 8VP higher.) 
^^ Piccolo & Flute. 



106 

OsilwlkA:"Veni|hiiiiig^lieder'' Waltz. 




Melody on Strings and Wind, accompanied by the brass. Notice the effect of the drums 
on the sforzando bars. 
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Ex. 211. 

Flutes. 



Oboes. 



Clarinets. 



Fagotti & 
Contra Fagp. 



4 Horns. 

Trumpets. 
facet. 

Trombones. 



Timpani. 



Soprano. 



Alto. 



Tenor, u 



Bass. 



Andante maestoso. 



k I y 



Sullivan: ''Golden Legends 




;^nd Solo. 



' .'K >p i| f ^ 



«fc 



11< Solo. 



t , 1s * 



i. 



» t 



•-11 1^- ^^^ 



Sg=il4: 



i 



Violins. 



Viola. 



'Cello. 



Bass. 




One of the most effectii^ ways possible of treating the Strinfi;s against a large Chorus. 
In a /arte, the Violins must be placed as high as possible or thej will be quite drowned 
by the voices. This often happens in the choruses of Mendelssohn. 

Finally, let us say that the first movement of Beethoven's Choral Symphony, which is 
nearly all tutti, is an ideal example of the way to write for many instruments together. 
Only to do this, you must be able to compose like Beethoven! 
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Ex. 2iZ. 
Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 



Bassoons. 



Horns. 
i&2. 



Horns. 
d&4. 



Trumpets. 



Timpani. 



Allegro non troppo 
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Beethoren: 9t^ STUj^hoigr. 




J '" ''^- !■ / " ;l-^ " j H i 



W H 



JL.JLl_r.. , 



f 



p^ I* pi^^±=- p^ 1 ^ 



Violins. 



Viola. 



'Cello. 



Bass. 




piSE. 
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cresr. 
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Pieces to score for Full Orchestra. 

Rubinstein, Valse Caprice 
Schumann, Carnaval (omitting some numbers^ 
Liszt, Annies de Pelerinage, N9 1; Chapelle Guillaume Tell. 
Schubert, 2 Marches Caracteristiques, Op. 121, (4 hands Pfte). 
Chopin, Funeral March 

Raff, Tarentelle (4 hands) Die Fischerinnen von Procida. 
Rubinstein's well-known waltz goes very well on the orchestra. In the third strain 
where the high Bh^s occur, either a /f short chord for tutti may be substituted, or 
a bell might be used. The wide arpeggio flourishes at the end will,of course, be turned 
into sustained chords with pauses on them, or else much modified. 

Schumann's ^Carnaval" would be better transposed a semitone higher. Such numbers as 
**Lettres Dansantes'^ and "Pa^anini" might be omitted. The remainder offers plenty of 
scope and variety. 

Liszt's Chapelle Guillaume Tell affords opportunity for introducing Organ and Harp, 
if desired, but these are not indispensable. The tremolo in the middle must be "bow,*^ 
not "finger.*^ 

The first of the two Schubert Marches has been beautifully scored by Liszt but 
the student is not likely to know it in this form. Both afford good opportunities for 
the use of the brass in their sudden fortes. 

Chopin^s March has also been arranged for orchestra, transposed a seihitone higher. 
Being slow, the key presents no difficulty, and it sounds more sombre in B\> minor. 
The arpeggio bass of the Trio might be left as it stands, or modified in any way 
that taste can suggest. 

Raff's Tarentelle offers more scope for orchestral effect than may, at first, be im- 
agined. The scale - passages in contrary motion in the D major part can be made a 
great deal of with crescendo harmony on the brass and drum - roll. The harp could 
also do scales gfissando from end to end of the instrument. 

Chapter V. 

General practical hints. 

Apart from the question of p and /!, scoring will sometimes sound loud if many 
wind instruments are playing^ but this is for the same reason that a bad pianist's 

touch always sounds loud because of the lack df light and shade, the wind having 

such a limited power of accent and sforzando. 

Thin tone results where the strings have florid work and there is little or no 
sustained sound. 

Thick, heavy tone is caused when there is too much sostenutOy especially low 
down. The former is the prevailing fault of the French writers, the latter that of 
the Germans. 

One may score far more heavily for an operatic or theatrical orchestra than for 
a concert -band-, in the former case, the orchestra is somewhat sunken, and the singers 
quite away from it-, in the latter they are all in a mass and right before the ears 
of the audience. 

Scoring is generally effective in proportion to its simplicity. The instrumentation of 
Tristan often sounds confused, while that of the "Siegfried -Idyll'^ is a flower-gar- 
den of beauties. M. Wormser's charming pantomime "L' Enfant Prodigue" is a famous ex- 
ample of what effects may be produced with exceedingly limited means. 
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Band Parts. 

Whether he be his own copyist or not, the student should know how band parts 
are usually written. In England, it is the custom to write the parts fortheist and 2^ 
Flute, 1^^ and 2 2^ Horn, and so on upon parallel staves on one sheet. This has the 
advantage that the 2^ may be able to turn over for the 15.^, perhaps in the middle 
of a solo passage, and may also see where to come in after long rests. A third Flute 
(or Oboe) would, of course, have a separate part. The 'Cello and Bass are written sim- 
ilarly on one sheet with the same object. In foreign orchestras, however, these instru- 
ments do not sit together and have separate parts. In copying parts, endeavour to get 
a *turn over*^ where there are a bar or two of rests, even though you have to waste 
half a page of paper. Where there are no rests, the parts must be so copied that the 
"turn-overs'^ come in different places. It is usual to write Violin parts alternately com- 
mencing on page 1 and page 2 of the paper to assist this object. It is supposed that 
the usual abbreviations used in musical notation are known to the student^ here is 
one, however, sometimes used by copyists which often produces confusion through not 

being known. It is best dispensed with:r4ls:===^^^^p^ ^ J J J | .^ p f^ ^This means that 

the two bars are to be repeated. It is better in such a case to draw a line over 
4he passage and write "Bis" clearly above this. 

To facilitate rehearsal, it is the custom to put letters at different points in the com- 
position. These should, when possible, be marked at places where all the instruments 
are playing or just ceasing. If a letter occurs in the middle of, say, twenty bars'- rest 

>^ 10 A 10 
for the trumpets, the copyist instead of writing, as he should -^ — h— l|^ —HJ usually 

writes "20,'* and when you start from letter A the player is quite thrown out. A much 
better system than lettering is now slowly coming into use. This is to use numbers, 
putting a figure 1 at the end of the 10 tb bar, 2 at the 20 U^, and so on throughout. 
Bars missed out by the copyist are then easily detected. 

It is usual for the copyist to mark the key signature only on the top line of each 
page: if there is a change of key in the course of the page, and the players have to 
stop and recommence, this is apt to cause dire confusion. In modern chromatic music 
it is advisable to insist upon the key signature being written on every line, as in print- 
ed music. Composers and condtjctors who desire their works to be well played, will put 
in all expression and phrasing marks themselves in blue or red pencil. The p^s 
and y* and crescendos of copyists are apt to be unclear. 

Where there are more than 16 bars rest in a part, it is wisest to give a cue, writ- 
ten in red ink. Good n wind-instrument players can count any number of bars -rest cor- 
rectly, but why give tuvnecessary trouble? A good cue makes an entry firm and certain. 

The student with time on his hands would find it both instructive and interesting to 
copy out some good scores, tedious as the work is. Again, sets of band parts of many light 
pieces, including the charming waltzes of Strauss and Waldteufel, can be bought for a 
shilling or two, but no scores exist. Any such, if well copied, would be a valuable pos- 
session in after life to the teacher or conductor. 

The arrangement of a Score. 

The only consideration in this matter should be how to make a score most easily 
legible. When music was simple and scores were small, musicians did not realise the 
importance of rigid system in all matters pertaining to musical notation, consequently, 
we are encumbered with many awkward and senseless customs which can only grad- 
ually be cleared away. 



jeoiso 



Wood -Wind. 



HI 

In Italy, there still survives the ancient practice of placing the 15.^ and 2SL^ violins 
and Violas at the top of the page, then the wood -wind in order of pitch (descending), then 
the brass, voices (if any), and, lastly, the *Cello and Bass. In Germany, it used to be the 
custom to put the drums and trumpets at the top, then the wood -wind, brass, and strings^ 
but this system is now disused. The old 8YP editions of the Mozart and Haydn symphonies 
will be found thus. The following is the best arrangement of all, and the one to which 
most composers adhere, (with small deviations). 

^Piccolo. (The Flutes are often placed above the Piccolo, as 

Flaiifi ^hey require many leger lines: but the reverse ar- 

riduii. rangement is best) 

Oboi. 

'Cor Anglais. 
^Clarinetti. 
'Bass Clarinet. 

Fagotti. 

, Contra fagotto. 

Xorni. ' (French composers sometimes put 

iTrombe (Cornetti). ^^ese above the Fagotti.) 

iTromboni. 
^Tuba. 
'Timpani. 
I Triangle. 
|Tamburo. 
^Piatti, etc.. 

Arpa. 
/Violini. 
JViole. 
iCelli. 
\Bassi. 

Organo. 



Brass. 



Percussion. 



String's. 



Some put the Harp at the top or bottom of the page to get more space, but above 
the Strings is most usual. The general custom has always been to put voices just be- 
tween the Violas and Cellos. There is no reason for this except habit, dating from the 
time when the conductor played upon a piano from the score, and when he needed most 
the voices and bass under his eyes. A more sensible place, now gaining favour, is just 
above the 1^ Violins, leaving the Strings together. The student is earnestly advised to 
stick to the above arrangement, as any variation from established order causes a risk of 
injuring his work, by the conductor failing to read hi^ score properly. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



Accompaniment . 
Alt Horn . . 

Alt-oboe {see Cor Anglais) . 
Alto Trombone . 
Arrangement of a Score 
Auber. " Crown Diamonds ' 
"FraDiavolo" 

„ Side Drum, use of . 

„ Strings, „ . 

„ Truinpet, „ . 

„ Tutti, example of . 



Bach. 



" Christmas Oratorio " 
„ Oboes, use of. 

„ Trumpet, „ . 

Balfe. Comet, use of, " Bohemian Girl " 
Band, Brass 
„ Military 

„ parts, Hints' on preparing 
,, School ... 
„ String 

„ Wind (Harmonie) . 
Barytone .... 
Bass Clarinet 
„ Clef for the Horn 
„ Double (Contra Bass) 
„ Drum 
„ Horn 
„ Trumpet 
„ Tuba 
Basset Horn 
Bassoon 

„ Double (Contra fagotto) 
Beethoven. Bad balance 

„ Bad bass passages 

„ Bassoon, use of 

„ *' Battle Symphony ' 

„ Clarinet, use of 

„ Drums, „ 

" Egmont " 



Page. 
28, 82, 89, 91 
. 61 
. 41 
. 58 
. 110 
17, 108 
88, 56, 67 
. 67 
. 38 
. 56 
. 108 



41. 56 
41 
56 
57 
89 
89 
110 
83 
14 
88 
61, 89 
48 
60 
10 
66 
62 
62 

61, 62, 89 

42,45 

44,50 

. 50 

96,97 

. 11 

44,46 

. 70 

43 

64,65 

. 39 

39,53 

. 53 

. 91 

.3,4 

29,94 

. 27 



Fidelio 
Horn, use of 

*^ Leonora" Overture, No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
•' Mass in D " 
Melody in inner parts .22 

Oboe, use of 39 

Pianoforte Concerto in Eb . .7 
Sonata (Op. 2, No. 2) 

(How to Score) 17 
„ (Op. 18, Path6tique) 

(How to Score) 92 
„ (Op. 27, No. 2, Moon- 
light) (How to 
Score) . .17 
Piccolo, use of .... 38 
Sonata (Horn and Pianoforte). 52 
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Page. 
Beethoven. Strings, passage divided up . .19 
„ m four parts .14 

„ the lower . .27 

„ muted (con sordini) . 7 

Symphony No. 1 in C . .65 

No. 2 in D . . 96 

No. 3 in Eb (Eroica) 11, 43, 53 
No. 4in Bb 10,12, 19,44,64,65 
„ No. 5 in C minor 7, 10, 11 

38, 50, 56, 88, 96 
No. 6 in F (Pastoral) 9, 10, 
14, 22, 39, 40, 43, 46, 59, 93, 94 
No. 7 in A 11,22,31,39,55, 
87 97 
No. 8 in F 43, 44, 53, 55,' 65 
„ No. 9 in D minor (Choral) 

3, 6, 11, 12, 30, 44, 50, 
64, 65, 66, 93, 106, 107 
Violin Concerto .... 44 
Violin passages . 3, 6, 29 

„ „ unison .30 

Wind alone . 87, 88 

..... 73 
Cellos in harmony, " Woman 
of Samaria" .31 

Benvenuto Cellini " . . .64 

'* Faust '».... 7, 26, 66, 78 
„ " Harold in Italy '' Symphony . 8 

„ "Lelio" 80 

„ Pizzicato, use of 26 

''Requiem" 64 

Bizet. " Carmen " 36, 71 

„ Flute, use of . . ' . .36 

„ Tabor, „ 71 

Boildieu. Bassoon passage, " Dame Blanche " . 46 

Bombardon 61, 89 

Brahms. ''Serenade" 8 

Carillon 72 

Castagnettes . . . . .71 

Chopin. " Funeral March " (How to Score) . 109 

„ Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2 in F minor . 12 

Clarinet 42,47 

. 48 
. 42 
43,48 
. 12 
85, 89, 93 
. 10 
. 60 
. 50 
. 40 
. 50 
. 73 
. 95 
. 50 
. 73 
. 95 



Bell . 

Bennett, Sterndale. 



Berlioz. 



„ Bass 

„ Patent combination 

„ Pedal . 

Col legno 

Concert Orchestra 

Contra Bass (Double bass) 

Contra Bass Tuba 

Contra Fagotto (Double Bassoon) 

Cor Anglais (English Horn). 

Corder. " Ballet of Insects " 

„ Bell, imitation of . 

,, Concert Overture . 

,, Double Bassoon, use of 

,, " The Bridal of Triermain " 

„ Tutti, example of . 
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Page. 

Cornet 57, 61 

" Corsican Brothers/' Melodrame from 4 

Cowen. ^^Thorgrim" 49 

Cymbal (Dulcimer) 81 

Cymbals 67 

Czibulka. Tutti, " Vermahlungslieder " Valse . 105 

Delibes. " Sylvia/' Pizzicato .... 7 

Double Bass (Contra bass) 10 

„ Bassoon (Contra fagotto) . .50 

„ Notes on Violin 5 

Drum, Bass 66 

„ Kettle (Timpani) 63 

„ Side or Military 67 

Dulcimer (Cymbal) ....... 81 

Dvorak. " Spectre's Bride " . . . .74 

English Horn (Cor Anglais) .... 40 
Euphonium 61 

Fanfare (Brass Band) 89 

Fife 47 

Flotow. Horn passage, '' Martha " . . .52 

Flute 36, 46 

Full Orchestra 93 

General Remarks on Strings . . . .27 
Wind .... 87 

„ Practical Hints 109 

German Volkslied. Horn passage .53 

Glockenspiel 72 

Gluck. ** Orph^e," Strings in three-part harmony 15 
** God Save the Queen/' Harmonisea for strings . 18 
Goetz. " Taming of the Shrew " . . .81 

Gong 74 

Gounod. "Faust" .... 10,39,52,78 
„ " Funeral March of a Marionette " 66, 67 

„ Harp, use of 78 

„ Horn, use of 52 

" La Colombe " Entr'acte . . 70, 77 

„ Oboe, use of 39 

" Redemption " . . 32, 98, 99, 100 

„ Triangle, use of 70 

,, Violins divisi 32 

Gretry. Mandoline passage, " L'Amant jaloux " 80 

Grieg. " An der Klosterpforte " ... 79 

" Aus Holberg's Zeit" ... 20, 21 

Bad Balance 98, 101 

'* Bergliot " .... 54, 69, 101 

„ Four Horns, use of 54 

„ " Landkennung " 79 

" Letzter Friihling " .27 

" Lyric Pieces," Book 3 (No. 3) (How to 

Score) 16 

'' Peer Gynt " Suite . . 16, 33, 71, 98 
„ Pianoforte Concerto . . 4, 56 

„ „ Sonata (How to Score) . 24, 25 

„ Side Drum, use of 69 

„ Passage for four cellos, " Sigurd Jorsolfar " 

March 10 

„ Strings divisi . . 16, 27, 33 

„ Violin passage, double bowed ... 4 

Hal^vy. " La Juive " 41 

Handel. " Acis and Galatea " . . .38,72 

"Saul" 72 

Harmonica 73 
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Page. 

Harmonics on Harp 78 

„ Strings 18 

Harmonic (Wind Band) 88 

Harp 74 

Hautboy (Oboe) . . . . . 39, 47 

Haydn. Oboe passage, " Creation " . . .40 

Harold. Clarinet passage 42 

„ Violin „ 4 

''Zampa" 4,42 

Hiller. Double Bass Figure, "The Sentinel "March 26 

Horn 51, 60 

„ Alto 61 

„ Bass ........ 62 

„ English (Cor Anglais) . . . .40 

„ Tenor 61 

Hummel. Rondo in A minor (Pianoforte and 

Orchestra) 12 

Jullien. " British Army Quadrilles " . . .46 

Kazoo or Sarbacane, imitation of. • . .54 
Kettle Drums (Timpani) 63 

Legno, Col 12 

Liszt. " Ann6es de P61erinage " (No. 1) (How to 

Score) 109 

„ " Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne " 

(Symphonic Poem) .78 

„ Concerto in E flat. No. 1 (Pianoforte and 

Orchestra) 29, 70 

" Faust " Symphony . . 8, 78 

„ Flute passage 36 

„ Harp Harmonics 78 

„ Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 2) . . .36 

(No. 5) . . . 104 

„ " Hunnenschlacht " (Symphonic Poem) . 79 

"Mazeppa" „ „ 12,29, 

84, 42, 48, 67 
„ Oboe and Viola, use of . . . .8 
„ Strings, Divisi . . . - . . .34 

„ Strings, Unison 29 

„ Theme in Bass, Psalm XIII. . . .28 

„ Triangle, use of 70 

Lute 81 

Mackenzie. " Bethlehem " . . . .41, 72 

„ Cor Anglais, use of . .41 

Side Drum, "The Story of Sayid" 68 

Mandoline 80 

M6hul. ''Ariodant" 9 

'^Uthal" 8 

Melodic Combinations 90 

Melody and Accompaniment. How to Score . 22 

Mendelssohn. " Athalie " . 6, 11, 56, 59, 76 

„ Bad bass passage. . . .11 

„ Bassoon passage .... 44 

„ " Calm Sea and Prosperous 

Voyage," Concert Overture 9 

„ Caprice in A minor, Op. 88, No. 1 

(How to Score) . .19 

„ Cello passage . . . • 9 

„ Clarinet, difficult passage for . 48 

„ " Clown's Funeral March " . .44 

„ Flute, use of .... 87 

„ Horn Solo 54 

" Hymn of Praise" (" Lobgesang") 8 
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Page, 
Mendelssohn. ." Midsummer Night's Dream " 20, 27, 
. 29, 37, 40, 48, 53, 54, 55, 62, 88 
Pianoforte passages translated 19 

'' Ruy Bias '' Overture. 56, 91 

32 

93 

ment 92 

. 20 

. 27 

28,29 

minor 

. 11 
. 59 
. 92 
. 55 
6 
4,28 
4 
.88 
Meyerbeer. Bass Clarinet, use of . .48, 49 

. 44 

. 65 

. 53 

. 28 

4U, 49 

. 48 

. 40 

53, 65, 74 

. 89 

. 67 

. 11 

. 43 

37, 66, 72 

7, 59, 80 

. 29 

. 37 

. 72 

. 59 

. 11 

15, 43, 57 

. 59 



" S, Paul " 
Scherzo in E minor (How to Score) 
Strings, Divided Accompan" 
„ „ Scale 

„ Melody in Octaves 
„ Unison . 
Symphony No. 3 in A 

(Scotch) . 
Trombone, use of. 
" Trumpet " Overture 
Trumpets, use of . 
.VioHp Chprds 
„ Concerto . 
„ Tremolo 
Wind alone . 
Bass Clarinet, use of 
Bassoons, ,, 

Four Drums, ,, 
Horns, „ 

''L'Africaine" 
'' Le Prophfete '' 
** Les Huguenots " 



„ Oboe, use of 

'* Roberto " 
Military Band 
Military or Side Drum 
Mozart. Bass passage 
„ Clarinets, use of . 

" Die Zauberflote " 
„ ** Don Giovanni *' 

"Figaro^' . 
„ Flute, use of. 

,, Glockenspiel, use of 

,, " Requiem " 

,, Symphony in C (Jupiter) 

„ . . „ . E flat 
„ Trombones, use of 



40, 41, 44, 



Notes which may or may not be doubled .18 

Oboe (Hautboy) * . 39, 47 

„ da caccia 41 

„ d*amour ....... 40 

Octave Flute (Piccolo, Ottavino) . .38 

Ophicleide ... . . .62 

Orchestra di camera 84 

OrgAn. 79 



Paisiello. Mandoline passage, *' Barbiere " 

Parts, Band, Hints on preparing 

Passages on Strings 

Percussion instruments 

Pianoforte .... 

Piccolo (Octave Flute, Ottavino) 

Pieces to Score (with hints). 



80 
110 
19 
63 
79 
38 
15, 26, 82, 84, 85, 86, 



Pizzicato 

Placing the Strings 
Polyphony on Strings . 
PonticeHo, Sul 



87, 92, 109 

7,25 

18, 101 

. 14 

. 12 



Raff. Bad Scoring, Concerto in C minor (Piano- 
forte and Orchestra) .79 



Raff. " Die Fischerinnen von Proci'da *' 

telle) (How to Score) 
Rossini. Four Horns, use of 
Horn passage 
" II Barbiere *' . 
" La Gazza Ladra '* 
Side Drum, use of 
"William Tell" . 
Rubinstein. Melody in F (How to Score) 
"Moses" 
■„ Romance in E flat (How to Score) 

„ Valse Caprice ;, „ 



St. Saens. 



(Taren- 

. 109 
. 53 
. 52 
. 81 
52,67 
. 67 
9, 41, 53 
. 26 
. 80 
:26,83 
. 109 



Danse Macabre " . 12, 14, 20, 40, 73 

„ Drums, use of 65 

"Henri VIII." 2 

" La Rouet d'Omphale " . 7, 67 

„ Oboe, use of 40 

„ * Passage for Four Horns; " Phaeton ". 54 
„ " Samson et Dalila " . 14, 65 

„ Symphony No. 3 in C minor (Orches- 

tra, Organ, and Pianoforte) 80 

„ Xylophone, use of .73 

Sarbacane or Kazoo, Imitation' of .54 

Sarrusophone .50 

Sautill^ 4 

Saxhorn 61 

Saxophone .49 

Saxo-tromba 62 

Score, arrangement of Ill 

School Band 83 

Schubert. Bad Balance, Symphony No. 9 in C . 97 
„ Deux Marches Caractdristiques (How 

to Score) 109 

„ Horns and Bassoon, Symphony No. 8 

in B minor (unfinished) . .54 

„ Oboe passage, Symphony No. 9 in C . 39 

Schumann. "Album for the Young," No. 11 

• (How to Score) . .86 
"Album for the Young," No. 16 

• (How to Score) . . .85 
• „ "Album for the Young," No. 28 

(How to Score) . . '^^ 

" Bunteblatter," No. 4 (How to Score) 1 5 
"Carnaval" „ „ 109 

„ " Concertstiick " (Pianoforte and 

Orchestra) 55 

„ "Kinderscenen," No.2(HowtoScore) 15 

No. 6 „ „ 16 

No. 7 „ „ 16 

No. 13 „ „ 16 

„ Passage for Cor Anglais, " Manfred" 41 

„ Pieces to Score . 82, 84, 86, 87 

„ Strings in Five Parts, " Manfred 14 

84 



Septet Band 

Serpent 

Side or Military Drum 

Slurring 

Sordini 

Spohr. 



62 

67 

4 

7, 8, 9, 12 



Bass passage, Symphony No. 4 (Power 

of Sound) 11 

'* Calvary" 64 

„ Two piccolos, " Jessonda " . .38 

Staccato' . . .4 

Strauss (E.), " Morgenblatter " Valse . 23, 102 

(J.), " Doctrinen " Valse . .23 

String Band 2 
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Page, 

33, 34, 92 

27 

14 



Strings, Divisi . 

„ General Remarks on 

„ How to write for 

,, Lower 

„ Muted (con sordini) . 7, 8, 

„ Passages on 

„ Pizzicato 

„ Tremolo 

„ Unison . 

Withwind 81 

Sul Ponticello 
Sul 4ta (sul G) . 
Sullivan. Fine Tutti 

„ Flutes with Voice, use of 

" Golden Legend " 3, 6, 31, 32, 37, 38, 57, 

73, 106 

„ Harmony high up .... 32 

„ „ low down 

,, Harp, poor use of 

'Mvanhoe'* 

,, *' Macbeth " Overture 



Trumpet passage, " Martyr of Antioch " 56 
Big Drum, use of, ** Utopia " 
Violin passage . 
Violins divisi 



Tabor . 

Tambourine. 

Tam-tam 

Tenor (Viola) 

Tenor horn . 

Tenoroon 

Theatre Band 

Thomas (Amb.), Horn passage, " 

Tone, Balance of 

,, Good and bad 
Transposing instruments 
Tremolo strings . 
Triangle 
Trombone . 
Trumpet 

„ Bass 
Tschaikowsky. 



Bassoon passage 
5th Symphony 
6th 



Tubas .... 
Tubes (for bells) . 
Tuning, unusual (strings) 
Tutti .... 

Unusual tuning of strings 

Verdi. " Aida '' . 

„ Bassoon passages 

"FalstaflF" 

„ Flutes, use of 

" Nabuco " 

*' Otello '* 

„ ''Requiem" 

„ Strings in harmonics 

„ Trombone, low notes 

"Trovatore" 

Viola (Tenor) 

Violin . 

„ Bowing . 
Violin, Divisi 

,, Double bowing 



(Pathetic) 



Mignon " 



38, 



37, 



31 

9, 12 

19 

7,25 

4 

28 

104 

12 

12 

106 

37 



31 

. 76 

7,76 

3 



66 
3 
6 

. 71 
. 71 
. 74 

8 
. 61 
. 41 
. 81 
. 52 
94 
98, 109 
. 35 

4 
. 69 
. 58 
. 55 
. 62 
. 45 

31, 45, 59 
. 61 
. 73 
. 14 
. 93 

. 14 

. 13 

. 45 

45, 53, 58 

. 37 

. 94 

12,80 

45, 64, 66 

13 

58 

73 

8 

2 

3 

6, 33 

4 



Violin, Double stops . 

Fingering of positions 

Legno, col 

Pizzicato . . 

Ponticello, sul . 

Sautill6 . 

Tremolo . 
Violoncello .... 



Page. 
5 
12 
12 
7,25 
12 
4 
4 
9 



Wagner. Bassoon high notes, use of . . .46 
Bass Clarinet Solo .49 

Cello passage 9 

Cor Anglais, use of . .41 

" Die Walkiire" 8, 10, 38, 41, 42, 56, 60, 

69, 71, 72, 75 
"Fliegende Hollander" ... 75 
" Gotterdammerung " . .75 

Harp, bad writing for . .76 

Horns, several examples 53, 54 

" Lohengrin " 9, 11, 13, 27, 41, 59, 94 

" Meistersinger " 12, 44, 58, 70, 72, 75, 81 
" Niebelung's Ring " . 60, 62, 76 

" Parsifal " . .28, 53, 59, 73 

•' Rheingold" 10, 14, 34, 54, 55, 62, 74, 

75, 76, 92 

"Rienzi" 66,78 

Side Drum, use of . .69 

'' Siegfried " 2, 10, 12, 13, 31, 53, 58, 62, 

64, 67, 71 

Strings divided 5 

„ „ with harmonics . . 13 

" Tannhauser " 5, 9, 41, 46, 59, 62, 67, 88 

Triangle, use of . .70, 71 

" Tristan und Isolde " 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 

34, 41, 49, 54, 75, 109 



Trombones, use of 
Trumpets, use of 
Tubas, „ 

Viola, difficult passages for 
Violins, „ „ 

„ fine passage for 
„ tremolo . 
Waldteufel. " Berceuse " Valse. 

„ " Vergiss-mein-nicht " 

Weber. Bassoon, use of 
„ Clarinet, ,, 

„ Concerto (Clarinet and Orchestra) 



59,60 
56 
62 
9 
3 
2 
5 

90 
22 
44 
42,43 
. 54 



Concertstiick (Pianoforte and Orchestra) 

44,59 
" Der Freischutz " 3, 4, 8, 23, 32, 38, 39, 

43, 58, 59 
Flute, use of 36 



„ Guitar, 

„ Horns, „ 

" Mass in G" 
''Oberon" . 

„ " Preciosa " 

„ String accompaniment 

„ Violins . 

„ „ divisi. 

„ „ double bowed 

Wind Band (Harmonie) 
Wood. Wind 

Wormser. *' L'Enfant Prodigue 
Wiirst. Pizzicato, '• Suite " for Strings 



. 81 

. 53 

42, 44 

7, 12, 43, 58, 81 

. 36, 43, 53, 71 

23 

3 

32 

4 

85 

35 

109 

7 



Xylophone ........ 73 
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